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PREFACE 



The individualization of instruction is a common goal of most con* 
temporary educators The processes and procedures utilized to ac- 
complish this complex goal are many and varied. In our work vdth 
schools tiiroughout the country we have found and developed re* 
source materials and strategies that have been of assistance to teachers 
and administrators as they begin to individualize instruction. It is, 
therefore* our hope to present in this publication resource materials 
and systems that we have found to be particularly effective. No at* 
tempt has been made to provide a definitive, comprehensive overview 
of individualized instruction. 

The basic goals of this book are as follows: 

1. To provide a collection of source materials that will assist 
districts and schools in implementing individualized instruc* 
tional systems. 

2. To provide examples of interrelated systems for individual* 
izing instruction (Le., Pontoon Transitional Design, Model 
Schools Project). 

3. To describe the components of individualized instructional 
systems. These components include flexible use of time, 
differentiated staffing, new administrative roles, continu* 
ous progress curriculum, effective facility utilization, and 
continuous evaluation. 

A dynamic growing system of education is our hope. No one col- 
lection of ideas and plans will in and of themselves assure such a sys* 
tem (these materials are but a beginning). It is our desire that they 
may offer additional alternatives for the implementation of individu* 
alized instructional programs. These efforts reflect our commitment 
and that of our colleagues as we pursue the goal of excellence in 
education. 

William Qeorgiades 
Donald C. Clarlf 

Los Angles, California 
February, 1974 
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PARTI 

RATIONALE FOR INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 



Introduction 



Much has been said and written about the inevitabil- 
ity of change in our modern and complex society. Educa- 
tional journals are filled with descriptions of major 
changes that are taking place in schools across the 
country. Yet> when one examines closely the programs of 
most of these "so called" innovative schools » there is 
very little evidence that meaningful change has or is 
taking place. To be sure* courses have been periodically 
updated » dropped, or added, and instructional aides, 
modular scheduling, differentiated staffing, and other 
innovations have been implemented. Unfortunately, these 
innovations often reflect little change in basic philos- 
ophy and objectives of the school with regard to teaching 
and learning. As a consequence, many of these programs 
have done little to alter the educational experience of 
the student. 

In the initial article in this book. Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, 
Associate Secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and Director of the NASSP— 
Danforth Model Schools Project, examines some of the 
reasons why current innovations are not more productive. 
He then suggests methods for improvement and describes 
appropriate criteria for judging program effectiveness. 

Dr. Trump has been a teacher, principal, superintendent, 
and college professor. His work is well known and has had 
a great impact on secondary education throughout the United 
States. 
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HOW EXCELLENT ARE TEACHING AND LEARNING IN YOUR SCHOOL? 



(ARE TODAY •S EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS WORTHWHILE? - CHANGE 
WITHOUT RATIONALE IS IMPOTENT) 



By J. Lloyd Trump 

Innovcitions such as team teaching, independent study, 
large-group instruction, small group discussion, flexible 
scheduling, use of teacher assistants, new or revised 
curriculum content, and the application of newer technical 
aids to teaching and learning are widespread. We know now 
how to overcome the barriers of the educational sett!ng7~ 
Actually, it is relatively simple to organize a school 
differently. Curriculum content can be arranged logically 
in a nongraded, continuous progress sequence. Teachers can 
work in a variety of types of teams to break the isolation 
ot the self-contained classrooms. Rigid time divisions are 
replaced easily by flexible schedules; some schools even 
make up their timetables daily or weekly. Students can 
easily be regrouped into classes of 100 or more for some 
purposes and into other classes of 15 or fewer for differ- 
ent activities. Pupils also can be scheduled for extended 
periods of time into resource centers for independent 
study. Teachers can use clerks, instruction assistants, 
general aides, and technical devices effectively. 

All of these modifications are occurring in schools. 
Although it takes knowledge and courage to make the 
changes, the big problem lies elsewhere. The challenge is 
for teachers to learn new instructional roles and evalua- 
tion procedures to go with the changes. Some persons use 
other terms such as teaching styles or teacher tasks; I 
include those meanings in the term, teacher roles • Unless 
teachers learn and adopt new roles, their teaching and the 
resultant pupil learnings will be little better or dif- 
ferent than in the past. No wonder that the evaluation of 
most of these innovations fails to reveal significant dif- 
ferences in pupil learning one way or the other. Actually, 
in most cases, teaching methods and schools have not 
changed basically— just some superficial trappings are 
altered, even though at considerable effort* 

How do you judge the quality of teaching and learning — 
and school excellence—in any school, innovative or 
conventional? The usual bases are inadequate* Such 
matters as size of class, number of minutes that classes 
meet per week, the number of credits in pedagogy or subject 
content possessed by teachers, the number of books in the 
school library, the cost of the school building, and a host 
of others, are quite meaningless as measures of excellence* 

In contrast to the foregoing criteria, I suggest here 
some measures that are crucial in judging the excellence of 
teaching and learning, and therefore the entire school 
program* In doing so, I will discuss at some length three 
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educational goals that are crucially important • The three 
terms that categorize these objectives are almost educa- 
tional clicnes^ They have been urged and described for 
many years • Unfortunately » too much hazy thinking and 
timid efforts have blocked progress towards reaching the 
goals • Moreover f existing school settings and practices 
get in the way. The three goals are: individualizing 
pupil learnings professionalizing teaching, and refining 
curricular content. 

INDIVIDUALIZING PUPIL LEARNING 

Here are five essential ingredients that are necessary if 
the school truly individualizes pupil learning. I use the 
adjective, "essential," because anything less than the 
alterations described in the subsequent paragraphs consti- 
tutes only gestures in the right direction—of some value, 
but necessarily limited. In order to evaluate teaching and 
learning in either a conventional school or one with team 
teaching, television, auxiliary personnel, computer- 
assisted instruction, flexible scheduling, or any other 
innovation, we need first to analyze the school •s provi- 
sions for independent study. 

Quantity and Quality of Independent Study . I define 
independent study very simply: it is what pupils do when 
their teachers stop talking. Teachers need to remind them- 
selves constantly that their goal is not for themselves to 
cover the subject, but to get their pupils to do so. The 
purpose of teacher talk (done either personally or by means 
of a film, TV program, or otherwise) is to motivate pupils 
to learn vhat they need to learn, and to challenge the 
creativity and the special interests of pupils to go beyond 
the required minimums. Teacher talk also provides pupils 
with information not readily available to them elsewhere, 
and makes assignments so that each pupil may engage 
successfully in independent study. 

Teachers need to understand that independent study has 
two dimensions. The pupils* first priority is to cover 
what the school requires anyone who is educable to learn, 
a matter that will be discussed later. The second dimen- 
sion relates to creativity and depth studies, matters also 
discussed subsequently in this statement. Independent 
study is eometimes done by a pupil working alone, and often 
in various sized groups. It may be remedial or advanced. 

Recognition of individual differences among pupils 
requires the school to give them much more time than now 
outside oi regular class groups to engage in independent 
study. This activity aims to develop personal responsi- 
bility in pupils as they experience learning with maximum 
self-direction. Although pupils engaged in independent 
study may work individually or in groups of two, three, 
ten, or whatever number is appropriate for a given 
activity, the purpose is still individual progress. 
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Teacher^; j.f\.vult> pupils with the time and varied places 
for pi'odiK'tiv IrMl.'ixTuhtnt study. This arranj^oment neces- 
sitates gredtiy r«.»ductHl pupil time in organized groups. 
Instead of teachers meetinr: with 25 to 35 pupils for each 
subject, each day, such meetings need ^♦not occur more than 
twice a week. Pupils spend the rest of the time in inde- 
pendent study. Each pupil at a level good for him — with 
materials and in places that especially stimulate l.im. 
Thus the amount of independent study determines the degree 
of the school •s attention to individual differences among 
pupils. References listed at the end of this paper and 
subsequent statements provide more specifics for the 
changed teacher roles and other arrangements that indepen- 
dent study requires. 

rroyisions for Continuous Progress . Individualized 
learning requires that each pupil be placed in a situation 
where he cau successfully complete each stage in the 
learning process and go on to the next without delay. This 
arrangement contrasts with the situation in conventional 
classrooms tvhere bright pupils often are bored because they 
have to wait too often for others to catch up, or where 
less talented pupils are frustrated because the pace is too 
fast and ''he materials too difficult for them. 

A ncnvrraded program not only requires administrative 
changes Ln a school, but also a different arrangement of 
curriculai' content--as I will point out later— and varia- 
tions in the nature of the teacher's assignments to pupils. 
Their guidesheets and oral instructions indicate to pupils 
with varied talents and interests what each of them needs 
and can do. Their accompanying worksheets provide alter- 
native ways for doing it. Programmed instruction devices 
make continuous progress easier. Teachers then analyze 
pupil progress to evaluate the effectiveness of their 
assignments and the other provisions for independent study. 

Discussion Skills and Interpersonal Relations . Different 
ceacher roles and class organization are needed to teach 
each pupil how to express ideas orally in an effective 
manner, to listen to the ideas of others in order to react 
positively to thep , to argue and to identify areas of 
agreement, and to respect other pupils and to gain their 
respect in the process. Nothing is more individual than 
our personal oral communication with others. With the one 
exception of "choral reading," it is the individual who 
speaks alone to someone else or to a group. The need for 
improvement in personal dialogues is documented by the 
difficulties individuals have in- co?rirunicating| arguing, 
and reaching revised decisions and accords with others. 

Today's conventional classrooms cannot provide the 
opt imum setting or the right teacher roles for these goals. 
The maximum number of pupils in such discussion groups may 
not exceed 12 to 15 if each pupil has an opportunity to 
express himself in the reasonable length of time that the 
group meets. 
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The teachtjr rolf* chan^'.OL, from lecturinr. , qui^^ingj 
teacher-pupil pliUUiinr>i ^ind enp^a^^inp, in other activities 
eri^oneously oonsidero^l 4i> cla«t;room dif^cussion. Instead » 
the teachink^ role is that or an observer, a critic of the 
effectiveness of the discussion » a helper by teaching dis- 
cussion techniques and evaluatin;? the results, and by 
reconstituting the groups from time to time, n.t only to 
improve interpersonal relations amonr. pupiln, but to pro- 
vide each pupil with the optimum opportunity to learn how 
to express ideas and to listen to ochers. Such ^oals 
simply canriot be achieved effectively in conventional 
classes. The focus in those classes cannot be placed 
adequately on the individual because the proup is too large 
and the teacher is too mucM in charge. 

Individualized Kvaluati. n . If we believe in individual- 
ized learnings then individualised evaluation is axiomatic. 
Present evaluation prar^tices pet in the way of individual- 
ised pupil learning. Let me illustrate this need by 
suggesting negatively three present practices that teachers 
should stop immediately. 

The first, and most crucial, practice to abandon is the 
constant comparison of the individual with other pupils in 
whatever group he happens to be in at the moment. Instead i 
the evaluation to be emphasized is the individual pupil* s 
progress or lack of it. The comparisons needed are between 
what the individual is doing or knows today as related to 
comparable a^jcomplishments earlier— a month, six months, or 
a longer period. Comparing an individual pupil with others 
in his group may give the top pupils a false sense of ^ 
security; it is almost certain to give the bottom pupils a 
continuing sense of frustration and defeat. 

A second practice to stop immediacely is the oral quiz- 
zing of pupils in groups in order to find out whether 
individual pupils know what they are supposed to know. 
This practice embarrasses some individuals; and conversely 
enhances the already-felt superiority of others. Moreover* 
teachers now spend one-fourth or more of class time on this 
activity— time that would be better spent by pupils in 
independent study and by teachers in profersional activi- 
ties that I will emphasize later. Better ways than oral 
quizzing are available to find out if pupils know what they 
are supposed to know. Teachers may observe progress a3 
pupils work through programmed materials and when two or 
three pupils work and evaluate together. The teachers will 
give occasional written tests or engage .In personal conver- 
sations with pupils to appraise progress. 

A third practice for teachers to stop immediately is 
giving pupils multipurpose, single letter grades. What a 
pupil knows should not be combined with what he does# His 
punctuality and attendance record should not be combined 
with appraisal of his good behavior ♦ style of dress, and 
creativity in special projects. The combined grade 
violates the recognition of individual differences as all 
of the foregoing and other factors become one grade v/hich 
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in turn -letermines fuich matters as rank in class, college 
attendance, ;.iu<!ct*i5r. in job applications, and participation 
in school activities* Instead, the school needs to evalu- 
ate and report each goal separately. 

The teacher roles required in individualizing evaluation 
are quite different from the foregoing three practices 
which they should abandon. Teachers in every subject need 
to state their most important purposes in pupil-performance 
terms that can be quantified, measured, and reported— each 
purpose described separately from the others. For example, 
what does a person who appreciates music (io that is dif- 
ferent from one who does not? What standards in physical 
fitness, recreation, and health will the school measure and 
report for each pupil? How many words per minute can a 
pupil type--with how many errors on an average? In all of 
these matters, and others, what progress is each individual 
making? Since the teacher lacks time to evaluate every- 
thing, what are the highest priori' ies for this grading 
period? Will a given purpose be - -uated by one teacher 
only—or by a team of teachers? : latter procedure is 
preferable in many instances* 

Some readers may object to the omission of group stan- 
dards* Teachers, of course, know group standards and 
goals. Standardized tests also provide group measures* 
Until higher institutions develop better bases for admis- 
sion, the school may have to compute rank in class or 
»^eport rank on examinations* However, these matters need 
not be in the public domain where all may see—and where 
the individual is unnecessarily punished or praised* 
Again, if we believe in individualized learning, then we 
must believe in individualized evaluation as outlined here. 
The determination of school excellence requires broad 
analysis of what is happening to each individual pupil in 
the school. 

Relationships with Teachers * Individualizing pupil 
learning also requires that each pupil has an opportunity 
to r' 4te to a teacher that is good for him * Today*s 
schools- deny pupils that privilege when thoy require a 
pupil t:; be with one teacher in junior or seni<^>^ high 
schools '*11 year to complete tlie subject, or all day for a 
year in the case of elementary schools. To require a pupil 
to spend that much time with one teacher whom he may not 
like, or a teacher who does not like him, interferes with 
the goal of individualizing learning* No condemnation of 
teacher talents is implied* A teacher who is bad for one 
pupil may be good for another* 

Today •s school counFelors often deny this principle when 
they refuse :o change a pupil •s class assignment, telling 
him he must learn to get along with all kinds of people* 
So does the school principal err when he refuses to change 
a pupil's assignment because he fears many other pupils 
will wish to escape from a given teacher* The problem is 
attacked, as shown in the next section of this presenta- 
tion, by recognizing the need for different tasks for the 
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teachorfi rather than r<'rviru'. them to do tasks they are ill 
equippeii to do. Unf o?'t uimI (*ly , In today's schools the main 
place where teachors and pupils luive choices in determining 
their preferred relationships to each other is in extra- 
class (co-curricular) activities. 

This need for i^elatinp. to a teachc»r good for the individ- 
ual pupil requires the abolitioii ot the s^'lf -contained 
classroom* In its place i pupils are in contact with 
several teachers » both in group situations and during their 
independent study. Teachers also need to be free from full 
time classroom assignments so a pupil can find and talk to 
the teacher ha needs at a given time. 

The question in determining school excellence is, what 
arrangements produce the best relatedness between individ- 
ual pupils and teachers? Are these relationships enhanced 
by flexible schedules, independent study and the like? Is 
pupil attendance better and are r^iffirrals for disciplinary 
infractions fewer? What changes occur in pupil dropouts? 

Do you really believe in individualized learning and 
accept the individual differences among pupils? If so, the 
five foregoing conditions must be analyzed in determining 
school excellence. What are the effects of the conven- 
tional program— or of any innovation— on independent study, 
continuous progress, oral communication and interpersonal 
relations, individualized evaluation, and relationships 
between individual teachers and individual pupils? 

PROFESSIONALIZING TEACHING 

Teacher organizations today seek more vigorously certain 
goals they have identified for a long time. Unfortunately, 
their emphasis sometimes is misplaced. For example, higher 
salaries and smaller classes are not the two most crucial 
matters in improving teaching and learning* Higher 
salaries help teachers to live better. They also bring a 
sense of community and national appreciation. I am in 
favor of higher salaries, but let us not contuse the issue. 

Higher salaries do not automatically improve teaching and 
learning. The same can be said for smaller classes. 
Reducing class size or the teacher-pupil ratio in conven- 
tional schools— from 35 to 32 or 28.5 to 2t4.i*, or what not— 
automatically will not improve what pupils learn or their 
success in college, as shown by many investigations for 
generations in this country and in many others. Reducing 
pupil numbers makes life somewhat easier for teachers 
because there are not so many pape) s to grade and not so 
many persons to contend with, but it does not change 
materially the quality of pupil learning. 

There are at least four changei* in teacher roles and 
school organization that can add not only to the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching i but to the improvement of 
pupil outcomes. The determination of school excellence 
requires evaluation of the following four conditions that 
affect the professionalization of teaching. 
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Att cMH u 'II t • ' I \\A i vi'l u>]j^ f r<*runoos . I Ivoryone knows that 
individual .!i I I ^riMh*'*:; .unt^iu^ Leacherii <«.v:i:^t| but today's 
schoois lar.rely i.rnoi^o the f^ict. Thei^o are uniform salar'y 
schedules, uniform teaching loads, uniform critnria uood to 
measure teacher success, uniform retirement policies, and 
:i:'^<Mi. All mI tho£;<> t'.t.-ind.irc! i. :'.(.•« 1 adndnir.trat Ivo relation- 
Liiiips deny individual dil. Utronoei; amonr. torichors. No oth^^r 
prof ess ioral r.roup worthy of tho torm expects all of its 
membere^ to be general practitioners, all doinv! about the 
same tasks and all paid the same salaries based on trainintr 
and years of expotuonce. 

Lach teacher needs a situation in school where he may 
exercise best his individual talents and interests. No 
loniT.er should teachers be expected to do everything that is 
needed for a >uven r.roup of pupils. This requirement 
suj\r,est5 team teaching; with differentiated functions amonp 
teachers just as the school emphasises individual dif- 
ferences rimong pupils. However, this suggestion does not 
imply a hierarchy of teachers. For example, I have never 
used the term, "master teacher," because that term implies 
that a teaoher is superior in everything and, therefore, 
stiould be in charge. Such a concept still denies individ- 
ual differences because a teacher is not superior in every- 
thing: . 

The determination of school excellence requires first 
that the school learns the special interests and talents of 
teachers* Also, the school deliberately employs a staff 
with divergent traininp. , competencies, and interests. 
School policies then capitalise on those differences rather 
than to push all teachers into standard molds. The 
question is, v/hat effects do self-contained classrooms, 
flexible :]chedules, television, and all other arrangements 
have on recognising individual differences arronp teachers? 

Auxiliary Personnel , The identification of what pro- 
fessional teachers must do, and what may be done by a 
variety of assistants, is a fundamental ingredient in pro- 
fessionalizing teaching. Different self-concepts and 
behavior are required. Many teachers today appear to have 
an I-must-do-it-myself complex. They say, in effect: 
must cover the subject;" "I can do it better than anyone 
else;" "I will not be replaced by a machine." All of these 
concepts are wrong to a degree. The professional teacher's 
duties must be defined in order to differentiate him from 
those other persons who play supportive roles by doing 
things the professional does not need to do. 

Three kinds of assistants are required. Clerks are 
needed to keep records, check attendance, duplicate 
materials, grade some objective tests, and the like. 
Instruction assistants can supervise pupils engaged in 
independent study in a variety of places and otherwise help 
teachers in a variety of ways. Instruction assistants are 
persons with some preparation in the subject area and age 
group that the teacher works with, but not necessarily 
enough training for complete certification. Such persons 
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come from tho r.inKs of .idvdnced college and university stu- 
dents, housewives I and rt't. ii^ocj or partially retired 
persons. General aides can supervise playgrounds, lunch- 
rooms, and corridors, help small children with clothing, 
and perform other services that do not require clerical 
training or the preparation attained by instruction 
assistants. These auxiliary personnel -:an perform tasks 
which now occupy more than one-third of the* time of 
teachers . 

Of course, tlie teachers* relationships with pupils are 
changed when auxiliary personnel are employed. Teachers 
work with pupils more on the b^cio of referrals and 
appointments made bv the assistants or by pupils them- 
selves. Tbey help their pupils understand the purposes of 
the assistants and how to work with them. Instead of 
knowing a little about a lot of pupils, the teacher then 
knows a lot more about a smaller number, those for whom he 
serves as teacher-counselor. But the teacher himself does 
not have to collect all the data. 

There can be no real profession of teaching until 
teachers, their students, and the community generally, 
understand the relationships describsad in the preceding 
paragraphs. Certainly the workers in other professional 
groups such as medicine, engineering, and the like, long 
since have abandoned the roles ^nmparable to those that 
teachers follow in today's schools. Again, any educational 
lnnovation--or the conventional school--is evaluated partly 
on the basis of what it does to separate the tasks for 
professional persons from what is done by auxiliary 
personnel . 

Technical Devices . Today's teachers represent the only 
so-called professional group that has not escaped from the 
handwork era. The tools of the typical teacher still in- 
clude only her physical voice and gestures, a chalkboard, 
and printed materials. None of us would respect or utilize 
a doctor, engineer, architect, or other person who did not 
possess up-to-date technical tools to aid him in his 
activities . 

Teachers need to analyze carefully what they must do 
themselves and what pug,ils can learn for themselves through 
the use of a variety of technical aids to learning. 
Similarly, teachers can enhance their voices with amplifi- 
cation systems and use visual devices to illuminate their 
presentations. Remember, when a teacher talks, the size of 
the pupil group is irrelevant so long as each one can see 
and hear well. Effective motivation requires that teachers 
be reasonably up to date in the use of materials that 
enliven the television programs and motion pictures that 
pupils are accustomed to seeing outside of school. 

There is no shortage of technical devices* Many of them 
have been around for a half century and more, but still 
have not found their way into instructional programs in the 
same manner that textbooks are used. Computer-assisted 
instruction is already a reality in experimental class- 
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rojms, but mo:it trMchcTS are utill without it. They possess 
other tectuiic.iJ .iiWi; (>nly to a limited degree. 

Teachers not only ne'»d to accept and learn how to use 
technical devices, but also they must become militant in 
helping school administrators and boards of education spend 
money differontly so they can afford to provide the techni- 
cal devico.s the teachers require • Much money now wasted on 
poorly conceived school buildings could be saved in order 
to purchase technical tools for teaching and pupil learn- 
ing.^ The school building itself does little more than 
provide a comfortable and healthful environment j it is the 
technical devices that produce better teaching and learn- 
ing. 

The excellence of a school is measured by the quantity 
and quality of technical devices available and Lhe effec- 
tiveness of their use by teachers and pupils. Those 
criteria are applied to conventional and the various inno- 
vative programs not only in relation to individuali,zing 
ledirning but also to professionalizing teaching. 

Time and Places to Work . ' Professionalizing teaching is 
difficult so long as teachers are scheduled with pupil 
groups most of the school day. I have written and said for 
many years that teachers should not be scheduled with pupil 
groups more than one-half the school day. Teachers need 
time to prepare better, to keep up to date, to confer with 
their professional colleagues and with individual pupils, 
to plan independent study arrangements, and to improve the 
evaluation of their own efforts and the progress of their 
pupils. Teachers also need individual offices with at 
least quasi-privacy , other rooms for small group meetings 
and conferences, and places where instructional materials 
can be prepared with competent persons available to help 
the teachers. 

Today •s teachers, too often their supervisors, and even 
the community, seem to believe that a teacher earns his pay 
only when he is in front of 2S to 35 pupils, book in hand. 
That concept of the teacher* s role must change* For 
example, most teachers should function once or twice a week 
as a presenter to or in charge of a relatively large group 
of pupils. For another 12 to 15 periods l week, the 
teacher should serve as a consultant, observer, and con- 
structive critic of pupils meeting in discussion groups of 
15 or fewer. These sessions should vary in length, with an 
average of around 40 minutes. The rest of the time, the 
teacher is engaged in a variety of professional activities 
of the types mentioned earlier in this statement, espe- 
cially related to independent study and evaluation* 

The implications of the foregoing proposals are clear* 
The professionalization of teaching does not result from 
higher salaries, smaller classes, or a fewer number of 
pupils per day. The evaluation of excellence in this 
regard calls for answers to different questions: Are 
individual differences among teachers recognized and 
treated effectively? What about the quality, quantity, and 
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U£;e of auxiliary pft^sMiuun? Wluit about technical devices? 
How much time and what p.IiUMfi'. do teachers have for pro- 
fessional activities outsidw classr^oomij? Also, the worth- 
whileness of any innovative program is gaur:ed by the 
answers to rhose questions. 

ki:ri:JiiJG cuntlnt 

The school innovations and chan^^ed teacher roles in con- 
nection with curriculum planning and development include 
identifying the differences between fundamental or basic 
materials and those which are in the realm of creativity 
and special interests . Today's content often confuses 
those two areas to the extent that pupils find much con- 
tenr required that they neither want nor need. So they 
lose interest, sometimes rebel, and many become under- 
achievers. Even worse, they lack the time and energy to 
follow their special interests and to develop their unique 
talents. We need to separate the important kernels from 
the chaff and pet rid of the latter as a required diet for 
all lovHrners , 

Required Learnings , So far as basic or fundamental edu- 
cation is concerned, teachers and curriculum experts need 
to identify tlie facts, concepts, skills, and appreciations 
that are essential in our society for anyone who is educa- 
ble. Beyond that minimum, we also need to identify the 
content which is desirable for most people, and that which 
is enriching for the specially talented • It is possible 
that national groups will identify this curriculum content 
for all persons in the United States. Then, other groups 
can augment that content by addir»g materi.^ls needed by 
persons in a given state. Local teachers will complete the 
content by adding materials regarded as essential for the 
local community and region. 

The foregoing foundational content needs to be arranged 
logically and sequentially so that the continuous progress 
of pupils is facilitated from the time they enter the 
school program until they leave to go to work or to con- 
tinue in a higher institution* This required work is held 
to a minimum so that for all pupils in all school years 
there is time for additional study in areas where individ- 
uals have special talents and interests* 

Most of today's curriculum planning and development pro- 
jects add to the pupil's burden of required learnings 
rather than to reduce the burdens through refinement* The 
evaluative question is, what progress has been made toward 
identifying essential content? For example, what facts 
about the history of the United States are essential for 
the "good American?" What mathematics does the typical 
person--not the engineer or scientist--need? Is memorizing 
the names and dates of the Popes essential for proper 
religious behavior? And so on* Typically, pupils should 
be able to learn the essentials in one-half the time they 
devote to schooling so there is adequate time for each one 
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of them in :;i'lu)ol or In the community to follow special 
interests I no rnair"!' how transitory » with the pi^ofessional 
aid of an appr'upt'iatu teachtfr* 

Cre at i v i t y and Pep t h . The teacher role in motivating ♦ 
providing extra information* and making assignments, is to 
suggest what pupils may do to po beyond the fundamental or 
requited content in creative ways ov in greater depth t 
Such a prof'^ram eliminates the outmoded "required and elec*- 
tive" system which often limits the breadth of experience 
for pupils in the upper years; for example, keeping them 
^iway from fine and practical arts or specialised work in 
mathematics or literature* The average pupil mi^^ht com- 
plete the essential content required of all by the time he 
is sixteen years of age so that his basic education beyond 
that occupies only ten to twenty per cent of his school 
time* ile always needs some time to keep up to date, 
refresh his memory, or correct wrong information learned 
earlier. That is true of all adults. Beyond that require- 
ment, he devotes the rest of his time to creativity and 
depth studies in the world of work or advanced studies 
leading to the university. 

So far as content is concerned, the teacher's role is to 
use what has been developed nationally and regionally, not 
wasting time on decision-making in this regard but accept- 
ing or criticising what the experts have done. His major 
efforts concern the local content that is added to the 
basic education and to the development of meaningful and 
productive creative and depth educational programs for his 
pupils . 

SOME ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Today's schools largely relegate decisions about educa- 
tional facilities— buildings , grounds, supplies, equipment, 
and money— to supervisors and administrators. Teachers 
give advice when required to do so. Sometimes they become 
militant about higher salaries and smaller classes. 

Incidentally, in these days of increasing teacher mili- 
tancy, it is important that teachers be militant about the 
right things. Some of their leaders and their organisa- 
tions are not considering the teachers* professional 
interests, the learning of their pupils, and the refining 
of content as described earlier in this statement. In 
fact, they are working in the opposite direction. 

Innovations require changes in the way that money is 
spent and other facilities are utilized. Boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators need to change their per- 
spectives about facilities in order to encourage innova- 
tions and to support them adequately* Teachers need to 
heip in this process. 

A school district so disposed can easily save enough 
money while constructing a new building or remodeling an 
old one to purchase needed technical aids to teaching and 
learning in quantities far beyond those which are provided 
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today. Two references, one on school buildings and the 
other on "the rir.ht qut»iitions listed at the close of this 
statement, deal with this topic. 

Teachers can have the services of assistants, a schedule 
that provides time for professional activities as described 
earlier, classes of IS or fewer pupils, and the like, with- 
out adding to the district's tax burden. The requirement 
is that teacher roles and the methods of determining excel- 
lence are changed as I have described. There is no sound 
reason for existing teacher-pupil ratios if learning is 
individualized, teaching is professionalized, and content 
is refined. 

INTERPRETATION AND SUMt^ARY 

What is an educational innovation and why? A friend 
recently s^.id that where he came from the term could be 
used to describe panic bars placed on the school •s exit 
doors. In other places, dial access systems are considered 
less innovative than computerized carrells. The simple 
dictionary definition, "something new or different," is 
scarcely adequate for decision-making in education. A con- 
ceptual basis is required to categorize and evaluate 
educational innovations. 

Too many schools adopt innovations mainly because others 
are doing so. Team teaching and flexible scheduling are 
fashionable. So, the only questions asked in some schools 
are, "What is In this year, and how can we sell it to 
teachers, students, and the community? We want to follow 
the latesu fad. How can we do it quickly and easily— with- 
out really changing anything basically?" 

Are there any fundamental guidelines for considering 
educational innovations? I think so. Moreover, I believe 
that the effectiveness of any educational innovation in 
comparison to the practice it replaced must be judged on 
the basis of fundamental guidelines. 

This presentation emphasizes some basic ideas s 

1. An educational innovation is effective to the degree 
that it furthers three fundamental educational goals 
as defined in this statement: 

a. Individualizing learning 

b. Professionalizing teaching 

c. Refining content 

2. The innovation is viewed in relation to other aspects 
of teaching and learning. 

3. Evaluation of the innovation requires different tech- 
niques for analyzing what happens to pupils, 
teachers, and content* 

^. Whether an innovation in a given school constitutes 
following-a-fad or making fundamental-changes depends 
upon tne conceptualization of the new procedures by 
all persons concerned. 

5. Teachers and pupils have different roles, methods, 
and behavior in an innovation that is successful « 
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This presentation su^7,gests two iv*neralizations that 
should spui» principals I teachers, and those that support 
themi to intensive study and action. First, there is 
litt-.e inherent magic in the educational innovations that 
most of us urge. That is why in so many cases the evalua- 
tors show no significant differences in pupil learning even 
though the teachers and pupils enjoy the changes that 
television, independent study, flexible schedules and the 
like, bring. Second, basic improvements in teaching, 
learning, and content can not be made effectively in the 
framework of the one-teacher-thirty-pupil self-contained 
classroom, or with the six or seven period day. Nor will 
schools be better merely by reducing the teacher-pupil 
ratio, by diminishing the number of pupils per day for 
English teachers, or by adding calculus, four years of 
foreign language, or any other extra courses to the over- 
crowded curriculum of the conventional secondary school. 
No, those superficial arrangements will not improve teach- 
ing, learning, and content to any marked degree. 

Schools in the United States and in other countries can 
be improved mightily. We possess in the latter third of 
the twentieth century the know-how to individualize learn- 
ing, professionalize teaching, and refine content. The 
question is, do we have the patience, the willingness, and 
the drive to change teacher roles, methods, and behavior? 
Will teacher organizations be militant about the right 
things, the important matters? Will principals develop a 
staff organization to free themselves from the trivia of 
management details so they can work with teachers to 
improve instruction? Will university researchers come out 
of their cloisters to work with schools to improve teaching 
and learning? Will we ask the right questions and collect 
the appropriate data in determining the excellence of 
teaching and learning and, therefore, the educational 
quality of each local school? I think so. Anyway, as a 
true believer, I am by nature an optimist. 
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Summary 

Dr. Trump discusses many items that are significant to 
educators contemplating individualized instructional pro- 
grams. Perhaps the aost crucial factor to be considered in 
the development of any innovation is the rationale that 
motivates the desire for change. There is only one justi- 
fiable reason for making any change in the existing pro- 
gram: the need to improve the quality of instruction for 
each student . 

Each teacher and administrator must evaluate the quality 
of teaching and learning in his school. Using Trump •s 
criteria of individualized learning, professionalized 
teaching, and refined curriculum content, educators need 
to determine specific shortcomings and then design programs 
to alleviate them. 

The remaining sections of this book are designed to give 
ideas and practical suggestions to those interested in 
improving the quality of the instructional program in their 
school* 
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PART II 

NEW PATTERNS FOR THE UTILIZATION OF STAFF 



Introduction 

One of the most significant factors in the successful 
implementation of an individualized instructional proi^ram 
is the effective use of staff. Consequently, over the last 
ten to fifteen years many programs have been developed 
featurini?, staff utilisation patterns that deviate from the 
traditional om» teacher - thirty students model. Some of 
these nt*w patterns include team teaching, differentiated 
staffing, and the use of instructional aides. 

Most staff utilization programs that have emerged during 
the past decade received impetus from studies conducted by 
the Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utiliza- 
tion of the Staff in the Secondary School (J. Lloyd Trump, 
Lloyd Michael) and the School and University Program for 
Research and Development (Francis Keppel, Judson T. 
Shaplin, Robert Anderson)* While these two groups were 
working at the national level, many universities and public 
schools began to develop staff utilization programs. 
Robert Bush and Dwight Allen were working at Stanford to 
establish criteria for time and staff allocations and the 
development of computer techniques for student scheduling. 
At the same time, V/illiam Georgiades of the University of 
Southern California in conjunction with various public 
school districts in Los Angeles County began to study 
practical methods of giving teachers greater flexibility of 
time and group size. Out of this study grew the concept of 
the Pontoon Transitional Design. 

Trump and the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals continued their work with various types of staff 
utilization Programs. As a result of a private grant, the 
NASSP Administrative Intern Program was developed to 
train potential administrators for new leadership roles in 
innovative schools. It v;as through this intern program 
that J. Lloyd Trump and V/illiam Georgiades became asso- 
ciated. Under the leadership provided by these two men and 
with funds from the Danforth Foundation, the Model Schools 
Project was conceived and organized. Co-sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals the 
project is attempting to combine several important innova- 
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tions in t^l»• <^*velopment of ppop.rams for individualizing 
learning . 

The articles in this section are designed to give the 
readers some practical ideas for the effective utilisation 
of staff. In the articles about the Model Schools Project, 
Drs. Trump and Georgiades describe a comprehensive approach 
toward the implementation of vin individualized instruc- 
tional program. In "The Pontoon Transitional Design for 
Curriculum Change." Georgiades describes a gradual 
approach to new staff utilization patterns and curriculum 
innovation. Dr. John J. Gyves presents practical examples 
of how d middle school has attempted to Individualine 
instruction over a period of four Vears. The vehicle for 
this gradual approach to change was the Pontoon Transi- 
tional Design. 

The authors in this section possess backgrounds that 
qualify them as experts in their respective fields of 
endeavor. Dr. J. Lloyd Trump was introduced in Part 1. 
Dr. William Georgiades, who at present holds the position 
of Associate Dean of Education, University of Southern 
California, and Associate Director of the NASSP— Danforth 
Foundation Model Schools Project, is a leader in the 
development of individualized learning programs. 
Georgiades, the developer of the Pontoon Transitional 
Design, has taught at both the secondary and university 
levels. He has worked as a consultant with many schools 
and districts throughout the country. Dr. John J. Gyves, 
Principal of Clifton middle School, Monrovia, California 
has held teaching and administrative positions at bo^h the 
middle and high school levels. His practical experiehce in 
building transitional t^^u^iams that lead toward, individ- 
ualized instruction has made him a valuable resource to 
many administrators and teachers in the southern California 
area. 
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NASSP MODLL SCHOOLS PROJIICT 

By William Georgiades 
J. Lloyd Trump 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Model Schools Project, partly supported by the Danforth 
Foundation, seeks to demonstrate how a network of schools 
may change their programs from relatively conventional ones 
to broadly innovative, individualized instructional and 
learning programs during a five year period. This goal 
requires providing appropriate means of staff differentia- 
tion, realigning the leadership priorities of the principal, 
refining the curriculum, defining s: jnif icantly different 
roles for pupils, and using more effectively the "things" 
of education. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Three basic assumptions undergird the change strategy 
characteristic of the Model Schools Project: 

1* Innovations often have been superficial rather than 
real. Unless teachers and pupils exhibit changes in the 
ways in which they behave, no change really has occurred. 
Different pupil and teacher roles are a prerequisite, or at 
minimum a corequisite, if significantly more effective 
instructional programs are to emerge. The project assumes 
that it is possible to make major organizational changes* 
such as introducing "team teaching" or "flexible scheduling" 
without actually touching or altering the ways in which 
pupils and teachers function. 

2* Innovations have not been adopted in a systematic- 
interrelated totality. Consequently, an innovative 
variable, whatever its potential, has often been nullified 
by conventional practices in other areas. Change in school 
systems must therefore be planned from a "total" or 
"gestalt" perspective. 

3* In somewhat the same ways that learning is "individ- 
ual," change also is "individual" or "personal." Thus, new 
roles for pupils and teachers emerge to the degree that such 
persons interact and participate in the development of such 
roles. Self-help has the potential ultimately of being 
more productive than external help* If "the change process 
is to be internalized, planning must provide for an appro- 
priate balance between self«*help and external help« 

OPERATIONAL PRIORITIES 

The NASSP Model for secondary schools provides five basic 
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changeii thai »iVo otiLUtiitial to produce significant gains in 
pupil learninj'. m^l the professionaliaation of teaching and 
supervising. These essential elements are interrelated in 
a total pattern. Until all of the following five model 
elements have been effected* one cannot expect a substan- 
tially different school climate with newly emerging roles 
on the part of teachers, administrators » and pupils t 

!• The school principal will devote about three-fourths 
of his working time to the improvement of instruction* 
What teachers do in an innovative program must be quite 
different from their previous activities if the learning of 
pupils is to improve si£\nif icantly . Therefore, the prin- 
cipal first needs to develop a staff to help with adminis- 
tration and supervision to free himself from many duties 
that now occupy the major portion of his time and energy. 
His role becomes increasingly that of an instructional 
lea er rather t:};an a plant manager. He uses the same in- 
structional-learning procedures in working with teachers 
that he expect':? ih.^m to use with their students. 

2. The instructional staff will be reorganized. 
Teachers will work with the help of clerks » instruction 
assistants, and general aides who, under their supervision » 
can take over certain tasks which now consume much of the 
teaching day. Teachers will have about two-thirds of the 
school day to restudy what they do, to prepare, to improve 
evaluation, to serve as counselor to 30-35 pupils and 
otherwise to change their roles so that their competencies 
are utilized more effectively. 

3. Pupils will have more time for independent study, 
that is, to experience a variety of learning: activities 
away from the constant supervision of teachers. Teachers 
will provide more materials for self-directed study and 
appraisal. The pupil's day will bo spent primarily in 
"informal, planned learning environments'* in and out of the 
school aj contrasted with "formal learning environments" in 
which the teacher is the primary presenter. At the same 
time the Model requires specific policies for pupil 
accountability and evaluation. 

The innovative curriculum will offer continuous con- 
tact wiLii essential materials in the basic areas of human 
knowledge. More and more of these r^aterials will be drawn 
from the real world that the pupil knows rather than the 
adult world of the teacher. Such a curriculum, based on 
minimal essentials, will also provide depth studies for 
specially interested students. Pupil schedules will evolve 
with eight large-group presentations and eight small-group 
discussions per week. The remaining 22 hours a week the 
pupil will spend in various forms of independent study as 
determined by him and his teacher-counselor. 

5. There will be more productive utilization of the 
"things" of education. Buildings, equipment and supplies, 
and the use of money will be more directly related to 
instructional goals and objectives; product output will be 
evaluated in association with materials input. 
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STRATEGY FOR IMIM.KHKNTATION 

The change stiategy in the Model Schools Project focuses 
on the in-depth involvement of teachers, pupils » and 
administrators in the development of their newly emerging; 
roles* Such concepts, as individualized scheduling, 
independent study, presentations (large-group instruction), 
small -group discussions, differentiated s;:affing, different 
teacher and supervisory roles, teacher-counselors and pro- 
fessional counselors, curriculum essentials, learning 
sequencing, motivation and evaluation must be internalized 
if new roles are to become a reality. 

Teachers, pupils and administrators have studied the 
model; they have listened to tapes which discuss the above 
concepts; they have viewed films and other materials; and 
they have generated in-depth discussions. Principals, 
vice-principals, and assistant superintendents in charge of 
instruction have participated in discussion workshops 
devoted to the concepts of the model. These workshops 
emphasized involvement with minimal emphasis on motiva- 
tional presentations • 

The "self-help" assumption undergirding the project is 
further implemented through the installation of conference 
telephones in each of the MSP schools to facilitate a dis- 
cussion network among pupils, teachers, and administrators • 
Faculty may work with faculty even though separated by 3000 
miles • Materials developed by individual schools will be 
made available to others through a "loose-leaf" notebook 
publication coordinated by NASSP. Thus, both written com- 
munication and communication at the discussion level will 
have been facilitated. 

The change strategy for the MSP also includes continuous 
self-assessment, appraisal and feedback with each school 
serving as its own control. The following few illustra- 
tions show procedures designed to help persons see them- 
selves on a "growth continuum" as they move from existing 
roles to newly defined roles: 

1. Principals keep logs and make progress reports 
relating to their disposition of time* They are reorga- 
nizing their office structure to make time available for 
their new role as a manager of learning strategies for the 
total faculty. 

2. Teachers are beginning to compare the use of their 
time with the objectives which have been established in the 
Model. They are seeking to talk less and to assist pupils 
in assuming more responsibility for their own learning* 
They are going through the process of self -assessment with 
the use of such materials as those prepared by Flanders and 
Gallagher. In some instances they are video-taping classes 
to analyze their role as it relates to the teaching role 
established within the framework of the Model* 

3. Strategies for self -assessment and appraisal on the 
part of pupils have included self-evaluation, both cogni- 
tively and affectively. Self-administered, as well as 
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external measurlnp, devices and attitudinal scales are being 
utilised. rui.>il Xojv^^are also being kept of both in-school 
and out-of-sciiooi activities t 

The change strategy also includes a different role for 
"the project staff." This staff includes only two persons , 
each devoting loss than one-half time to the project. The 
35 project schools mainly were self -selected after their 
personnel studied descriptive materials and listened to 
explanations by one of the staff. On the basis of these 
local discussions » each faculty and governing board deter- 
mined by majority vote whether or not to participate in a 
five-year program involving transitional stages. The 
closeness of the relationships between individual schools 
and the part-time project staff will also vary in order to 
provide further evidence on the significance of project 
staff-school relationships. The role of external consul- 
tants » project staff or otherwise » is changed and minimized 
as another aspect of placing increased responsibility on 
the local school staff. 

SUMMARY 

There has been a history of a decade or more with 
increased tempo in innovative efforts in American educa- 
tion. We seem to be in the midst of a plethora of so- 
called "innovations." However » many attempts at educa- 
tional change have neglected the necessity for changed 
patterns of administrative « teacher « and pupil behavior* 
Change has frequently been envisioned as a "purchasable" 
commodity. 

The Model Schools Project of the NASSP is committed to 
the principle that change does not take place until new 
patterns of thought and conceptionalization have been 
internalized* Consequently ^ the emphasis is on the self- 
help approach to change. The focus is on the total in- 
volvement of persons: pupils « teachers • administrators ^ 
and lay persons* 

The Project has one other dimension worth noting* A 
decade and more ago a major emphasis in projects was to 
sell schools on the idea of doing something different to 
demonstrate the viability of changed organizational or 
curricular techniques. The emphasis typically was on 
proLing for better ways of doing things, sometimes with 
vaguely prescribed methods. Some projects at the other 
extreme developed specific curricular patterns of methodol- 
ogy and then held institutes to train teachers and princi- 
pals in the new approaches. The present NASSP Model has 
prescribed relatively specific requirements in such areas 
as teacher-pupil ratio « time and places for independent 
study 9 methods for individualizing pupil schedules 9 dif- 
ferentiated staff* time allocations for teacher activities ♦ 
staffing patterns for supervision* required group meetings, 
sequenced curriculum* and evaluation of both pupil progress 
and the effectiveness of the changes* No school was 
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admitted to the program without commitment by the governing 
board and staff to a live-yo.jr effort, granting a reason- 
able transitional period. The poals are clearly defined; 
the flexibility lies only in th»^ process of attaining them* 
The major responsibility in this process is with the 
schools; the project staff deliberately plans to establish 
a somewhat typical role with different kinds of relation- 
ships* 

We hope that this attempt to combine in 35 schools all of 
the ingredients which are essential for meaningful change 
will enable the profession to assess and weigh more effec- 
tively the many variables that must be considered in 
planning new programs in education. 
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Most educators acknowledge the 
necesaity of change » and no educator 
of any stature seeks to avoid it# 
However ♦ few efforts havs been made 
to examine the entire educational 
process, with a commitment to a 
wholesale chanpe in all the aspects 
of teachinp and learning (tho prin- 
cipal's role, teaching roles, 
individual student roles, curriculum 
revision, evaluation methods, money, 
and facilities), while utilizing 
existing educational facilities. 
The model discussed here is a com- 
bination of old and new ideas into a 
to al system, in which innovations 
in every aspect of the educational 
process have to occur. 



DOING BETTER WITH WHAT YOU HAVE 

NASSP MODEL SCHOOL PROJECT 

By J . Lloyd Trump 

William Georgiades 

Our purpose today is to help anyone in any place to 
improve the quality of teaching and learning. Your school, 
old or new, in ghetto or suburb, poorly supported or richly 
endowed, can be better than it is. How to do it is our 
mission. The basic requirement is that you know where you 
are going, that your educational goals are cled.r. 

The MASSP has developed a model to help you. We'll tell 
you about that model and, in the process, suggest some 
alternatives for you to consider in making changes in the 
right direction in your 8chool-- doing better with what you 
have . 

Some persons argue that any change is better than no 
change at all--but that is a useless controversy. The 
directives from pupils and teachers are too clear these 
days. Schools will change. 

The NASSP Model is being implemented in a project, sup- 
ported partly by the Danforth Foundation— with 3U schools 
participating. How will these schools be different? What 
should we call them--more humane schools because each 
individual gets more attention? Some people in one of the 
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model schools, a junior high school in southeast Washing- 
ton, D^C, CcUl it the NOW School. 

Here are the words to a song they have written, under the 
direction of Thelma E. Robinson, music teacher: 

There's a crazy little rumor 

And it's spreading everyday; 
That the school where I am going 

Wants to change in a new way* 
Where they say that I can study mostly 

What I want to know-- 
And if that is true that school will be 

The place I want to go! 

Teachers there will be a help to students 

Who will really want to study, 
Yes, really study* 

And it might be fun to want to know something 

That causes me to study. 
Oh, really study* 

And so it that crazy rumor 

Means that school will change its rules-- 
I will gather all my friends 

And we will fly right to the school. 
We will call our school The NOW School — 

And we'll go there everyday! 
And God bless the Model Project 

That has shown us our new way! 

SOME OLD IDEAS 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals 
has the Model for the NOW School. No one else has such a 
comprehensive program* We have been working a long time 
with some very old ideas. The roots of our Model are deep. 
Quintilian stated the philosophy almost 1900 years agoi 
Moreover, by far the larger proportion of the 
learner's time ought to be devoted to private study. 
The teacher does not stand over him while he is 
writing or thinking or learning by heart. While he 
is so occupied I the intervention of anyone 9 be he 
who he may» is a hindrance. 
The foundations also arc in pronouncements of Plato, 
Socrates, the Humanists, in Herbart, Rousseau, Morrison, 
William Wirt, Carl Rogers, and thousands of others, past 
and present. 

Our contribution in the NASSP is to put a lot of those 
old ideas, and some new ones, into a total commitment for a 
model--or system—where changes in all aspects of schools 
have to occur. We hava been working on quite a number of 
school improvement projects, for a long time. A few 
examples are the work experience project with the NYA in 
the late 1930 'sj Planning for American Youth in the 1940 'sj 
the staff utilization studies in the 1950 's and 1960 'sj and 
the Administrative Internship as a means for better schools 1 
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also in the MOO's. 

The NASol' :;triir ut i li/.ation studies developed several 
publications that attracted world-wide attention. The 
first, New Horizons for Secondary School Teachers , sug- 
gested a broad spectrum of studies while indicating some 
important choices that principals had to make. The second 
publication » Imaj^es of the Future , attracted even more 
attention. We put ideas from the staff utilization 
studies, supported by the Ford Foundation, into a frame of 
reference and described our teaching and learning system. 
The report at the end of the project, Focus on Changes- 
Guide -^:o Better Schools , still sells a lot of copies with 
translations into several foreign languages. 

AND NO BELLS RING 

Ten years ago, at the Portland, Oregon, NASSP Convention, 
we premiered a film, . . . And No Bells Ring . Hugh Downs, 
the narrator of this film, was then with Jack Parr on the 
Tonight Show. He went from there to the Today Show. 
Incidentally, at that time I had just left the University 
of Illinois (having been employed part-time by the NASSP) 
to be in V/ashington as a full-time NASSP employee.^ Ten 
years later the NEA film service finds that this film is 
still in considerable demand. 

We produced a number of additional audiovisual programs 
with accompanying booklets to clarify further the instruc- 
tional system we proposed. Starting in 1962 we had a new 
vehicle for working with the schools J a project also sup- 
ported by the Ford Foundation, The Administrative Intern- 
ship in Secondary School Improvement. We developed two 
film strips* Focus otL^Change and Focus on the Individual-- 
A Leadership Responsibility. A 16mm sound, color film. The 
Present Is Prologue, told principals how to organize their 
schools differently and proposed methods for working more 
effectively with teachers. A recent film. Answers and 
Questions % deals with curriculum irrelevancy and other 
problems that pupils and teachers face and suggests some 
questions for further discussion. 

We tell you these things that you may understand better 
the origin and development of our NASSP Model. A lot of 
so-called new ideas today need the model because a failure 
to change all aspects of the school program limits the 
possible gains of such innovations as television, pro- 
grammed instruction, flexible scheduling, micro-teaching, 
and the use of varied learning strategie8--including educa- 
tional games, total environment education, various curricu- 
lum projects, the school«within-a-school , year-round 
school, and many more. These innovations fail in most 
cases to produce pupil gains and to help teachers because 
they try to function in self-contained classrooms, or with 
poor staff utilizationi and with principals who sometimes 
have the wrong priorities. 

So now we return to a more detailed explanation of the 
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NASSP Model I to show you how you can take steps toward it 
in your school and do better with what you have* 

OUTLINE OF THE MODEL OF THE NASSP MODEL SCHOOLS PROJECT 

1. BASIC GOALS: 

a. To provide a program with varied strategies and 
environments for learning through which all 
pupils I regardless of differences in individual 
talents and interests » may proceed with gains. 

b* To provide conditions for teaching that recognize 
differences among teachers and capitalize on the 
special talents and interests of each person. 

c« To define clearly the role of the professional 
teacher as separate from the roles of clerks » 
instruction assistants « and general aides. 

d. To separate the principal's role in instructional 
improvement and gen'^ral supervision from manage- 
ment tasks that can be done by other persons. 

e* To emphasize in curriculum revision the distinc- 
tion between those learnings that are essential 
for all pupils 9 and those learnings which are 
specially relevant for some of them* 

f • To reduce required learnings in all subjects to 
provide more time for pupils to follow their own 
interests and talents* 

g« To develop better methods and materials for 
evaluating changes in conditions for learnings 
teaching) and supervising » as well as changes in 
the use of the things of education; also for 
evaluating the effects of the program on pupils, 
teachers, and principals* 

h. To utilize school funds, supplies and equipment, 
and other school facilities differently to pro- 
duce better results as described under Item **f** 
without necessarily having more of the things of 
education* 

i* To discover better ways of utilizing outside con- 
sultant help not only within a given school but 
also through audiovisual devices to spread the 
consultants* talents among other schools. 

j • To analyze the process and the progress of change 
among schools* 
2* BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROGRAM: 

a* The principal spends three-fourths of his time 
working directly with teachers to improve 
instruction and learning* 

1) He organizes learning for teachers according 
to the same general principles that he 
expects teachers to follow with their pupils* 

2) He selects assistants qualified to handle the 
school's managerial and other tasks only 
indirectly related to instructional improve- 
ment * 
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Di f t <M'«Tit 5 ritoil Staffing and other arrangements 
pfoluo** ^•h(iti>v*'^l roles for teachers. 

1) Instruction Assistants (average of 20 hours 
per week per teacher) oversee pupils' inde- 
pendent study» etc.; Clerks (average of 10 
hours per week per teacher) keep records » 
etc.; General Aide?: (averaj^e of 5 hours per 
Week per teacher) perform tasks not requiring 
competence in subject areas or clerical 
skills . 

2) Teachers are scheduled an average of not more 
than 10 hours per week with pupil groups (2 
hours with large groups » 8 hours with small); 
the balance of 20 hours » mostly on school 
premises f are for keeping up-to-date » 
developing materials » evaluating » conferring » 
and supervising. 

3) Most teachers serve a new role as teacher- 
counselor (helping about 35 pupils individ - 
ually to planf schedule, and change their 
independent study time and collecting 
information about each pupil's progress and 
difficulties) . 

U) Teachers work individually in offices or in 
groups organised by departments or on some 
other basis. 
Individualized learning methods emphasizing 
motivation » continuous progress, self-direction, 
individual scheduling, personalized evaluation, 
and attention to personal needs and interests, 
while maintaining pupil accountability . 

1) Pupils are required, all the years they are 
in school, to attend 8 hours of motivational 
presentations and discussions each week in 
all 8 areas of human knowledge (30 minutes in 
a large group and 30 minutes in a small group 
per week in each area). These groups are 
scheduled by the school office. 

2) Pupils have 22 hours per week for scheduling 
independent study in the school or community 
(distribution decided by pupils and their 
teacher-counselors, changeable by them at 
will with joint approval)* A professional 
counselor or the principal resolves disagree- 
ments, if any, between a pupil and his 
teacher-counselor. These pupil schedules are 
made, changed, and recorded by teacher- 
counselors and their secretaries. 

3) Each pupil covers required content at hi * own 
pace, using specially prepared materials* 
Much of this work may be done cooperatively 
in various-sized groups, as established by 
students themselves. 

U) Evaluation for each pupil is in relation to 
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his own pfjst ciohievement in a variety of 
educat ional j»ocj1s. Since teachers cannot 
evaluate every rispect of learninr. ♦ priorities 
are established. 
5) Attendance of pupils is regularly checked and 
the amount of each pupil •s progress systemat- 
ically reported by th^ instruction assistants 
who supervise independent study. 
Curriculum revision separates basic, essential 
learnings from other learnings that mainly are 
appropriate for pupils with special talents and 
interests . 

1) Materials are organized to provide self- 
direction^ self-motivation, self-pacing^ and 
self-evaluation by pupils themselves. 

2) The amount of de^th and creative studies in 
relation to required » basic studies increases 
with the age ana maturity of individual 
pupils . 

Improvement of teaching and learning requires 
that money and facilities be utilized dif- 
ferently. 

1) Financial input is analyzed in terms of gains 
(product output) in the foregoing items "a/* 
"b," "c," and "d" (principal's role, teaching 
roles, individualized learning, and curricu- 
lum revision). Improvements in those areas 
do not necessarily cost more. 

2) Most conventional classrooms become learning 
centers (both kinds: study and work ) for 
independent study; a few rooms are divided 
for small-group meetings and for teacher 
offices and workrooms; a few spaces are^ 
needed for large-group instruction (motiva- 
tional presentations). 

3) Priorities for new construction or for pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment are based on 
what will produce the most good for the most 
pupils, in terms ot the goals of the 
teaching-learning methods in the Model. 

Increased emphasis on evaluation is essential to 
provide feedback for directing further improve- 
ments, and to produce confidence in the changes. 

1) The emphasis is on behavioral changes when 
evaluating individual pupil progress. 

2) Analyses will reveal changes made in condi- 
tions for learning, teaching, supervision, 
curriculum development, and use of funds and 
facilities in school and community. 

3) The effects of the changes on pupils and 
teachers en masse, on principal and assis- 
tants, and financial efficiency will be 
measured. 
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3. UNDliKLYlMtl CONDITIONS: 

a* Only rulministrators , teachers » and pupils are 
totally committed to all of the project •s goals 
will there be basic comprehensive changes as 
envisioned in the Model. 

b» Kach school will provide reports evaluatinp^ the 
project's effects on pupils » teachers, super- 
visors, curriculum, facilities, and money. The 
goal is to produce improvements as compared with 
past accomplishments in each school as measured 
by earlier data gathered in the school and by new 
evaluation techniques that the project will 
develop. 

c. In return for more comprehensive evaluation 
reports, the parents, community leaders, central 
administrators, board of education members, and 
other persons in the community power structure 
will offer constructive assistance and sugges- 
tions based on the data they receive. 

d. The school will wo. k to achieve the Model as 
rapidly as is reasoi.able in the local setting. A 
two-year transitional period, or less, should be 
adequate. 

e. The schools will refrain from seeking unnecessary 
publicity, especially during the transitional 
period, but will cooperate in preparing reports 
for distribution by the project. 

f • Two additional key words for progress are self - 
study and professionalism . Conversely, the 
following methods of stimulating change are de- 
emphasized: visits to other schools, use of 
outside consultants for motivating change, pur- 
chase of externally developed technology and 
materials, construction of new or additional 
facilities, and substantial increases in school 
expenditures per pupil. However, communications 
among the schools with similar interests and 
problems is encouraged to further the goals of 
self-study and professionalism. 

SOME TRANSITIONAL STEPS TOWARD ACHIEVING THE MODEL- 
DOING BETTER WITH WHAT YOU HAVE 

Increased attention by the principal to the role of 
working with teachers to improve instruction. 
1. Keep a loc for two weeks or a month to show what 
the principal does (for suggestions on how to keep 
such a record, see NASSP Bulletin, January 1969, 
Chapter 9, pages 61-66). Then summarize the data 
in a report to the superintendent, calling atten- 
tion to the' time the principal now spends on 
routine management and other duties that persons 
with less professional training but more specific 
preparation might do (see the same issue of the 
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NASSP Bulletin, pages 119-123, ••The School Princi- 
pal" )• uhow how the school district can not afford 
to have principals spend their time on sub- 
professional activities. Conclude the report by 
making positive recommendations about what the 
principal will do to work with teachers when the 
changes are made* 
2. Set up an "instructional system" to help teachers 
learn about the concepts in the NASSP Model Schools 
Project. Here are the three basic parts of any 
instructional system— with special reference to 
achieving the Model: 

a) Make a motivational presentation (30-UO 
minutes) at a general faculty meeting— that is, 
large-group instruction, the purpose being to 
encourage independent study. Make the presen- 
tation personally, as an overview of the MSP 

as shown in the outline, or use a UO-minute 
audiotape with slides ($7.00 from the NASSP). 
Tell teachers about materials placed in the 
faculty study center* 

b) Orga^iize a faculty study center with materials 
for reading and viewing* Ask the NASSP for a 
suggested bibliography* Some materials are 
free; others are inexpensive* T)ie other aspect 
of independent study**-going beyond reading, 
listening, viewing, and thinking— is doing* 
Help teachers to plan, carry out, and evaluate 
minor projects as described later in this 
statement* 

c) Plan a systematic program of small-group dis*- 
cussions with teachers, some groups being 
departmental and others cutting across those 
lines* The principal is the consultant and 
observer of progress* Read the NASSP materials 
on "Small -Group Discussion*" 

Teacher Roles in the MSP 

1* Reduce scheduled class meetings per week to give 
teachers time for independent study, including the 
development of materials for pupils* continuous 
Progress* Classes may meet 2, 3, or U times per 
week (same length of time as before) instead of 5* 
Someone will have to supervise the pupils* Use 
some teachers while others are free* Better still, 
use some instruction assistants* 

2* Help teachers to develop continuous progress 
materials for pupils to use* 

a) Use the present, basic textbook— the authorCs) 
provides a sequence ^ content, and suggested 
activities* Teachers doubtless will want to 
supplement the textbook with recorded explana- 
tions and tests for pupils to use to help their 
own selt -appraisal* 
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b) A'i^i "iuiliiesheets" that tell pupils what they 
are supposed to learn and "worksheets" that 
tell them what to do— read, write > view, 
listen, discuss, practice, experiment, etc. 

c) Hake at least one "learning package" to under- 
stand better what more-sophisticated self- 
directing, self -motivating , self -pacing, and 
self-evaluating material? can do for pupils. 

3. Help teachers to improve their methods in conven- 
tional classrooms. Read "Secondary Education 
Tomorrow: Four Imperatives for Improvement," NASSP 
Bulletin, April, 196C, pp. 87-95. 

a) Reduce the v-imour.t of time that teachers tslk to 
the entire class to not more than 2n percent, 
and preferably less. Make thi» talk primarily 
motivational, only giving information not 
readily available elsewhere or making assign- 
ments otherwise not specified in writing. 

b) Increase the quantity and improve the quality 
of independent study. Conventional independent 
study now is called supervised study in class- 
rooms or work in study halls, libraries, 
laboratories, gymnasiums, and so on, plus home- 
work—either covering assigned activities or 
special projects. Add a tape recorder or two 
to the classroom and a simple filmstrip and 
slide projector so pupils can listen and view 
as well as read and write. Add to the reading 
materials by having pupils bring materials from 
homes, office??, and so on. Make assignments 
more specific and provide alternatives. Pro- 
vide self-testing materials • Encourage pupils 
to help each other. 

c) Instead of the conventional (and almost use- 
less) "recitation" or total-class discussions, 
divide the class into three groups for "small- 
group discussion" or into smaller "buzz 
groups." Teach pupils how to discuss and how 
to relate better to each other. 

d) Improve evaluation by making less use of A, B, 
C, D, r (e.g., only for the six-weeks grade) 
and place more emphasis on what pupils actually 
know and Crin -^n . Compare each pupil with hin 
own past achievement instead of agaiii&t the 
group. Once in awhile, at least, evaluate 
something in the affective area. 

Individualize Learning for Pupils 

1. Divide the course into chapt^t^s , units, major 
sections, or similar arrangements, as suggested 
under the foregoing item 2a. Then encourage each 
pupil to complete the required learnings at his own 
pace. As each one completes the course, or a seg** 
ment of it , permit him either to do a special 
project or to go on to the next segment* When he 
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completes the coui^se* allow him to take some other 
subject or activity for the rest of the year.^ If^ 
he oaji not cover the course in 9 months, permit him 
to take more time* 

?. Abandon the conventional schedule for a week, once 
or twice a year, to permit pupils to study or work 
on subjects of their interest inside or outside the 
school—with appropriate accountability* 

3» Do the same as in No» 2, using one day of each 
week--Wednesday , for example. 

4» Reduce class meetings in some or all subjects from 
5 per week to 4--or 3 or 2» Have no fear; pupils 
will do as ;;cll on standardized tests or conven- 
tional teacher-made tests* Pupils spend the time 
gained in classroom-resource centers under the 
supervision of instruction assistants or some of 
the teachers • 

S* Introduce the changes suggested elsewhere in this 

article, especially under D and E» 
Alter Conventional Curriculum Patterns* 

1. Go through a part or all of one or more courses to 
separate the required learnings into a and b: 

a) The minimum which every pupil must complete to 
receive a "passing** grade. 

b) Additional requirements to earn specified 
higher grades. 

2. Develop a series of mini-courses--elective3 which 
meet for six weeks, or whatever time is decided, so 
long as it is less than one semester. 

3. Make special correspondence courses available as 
needed . 

I*. Schedule work experience or special studies in 
museums, galleries, etc., away from the school— 
with proper accountability. 

The Use of Facilities and Money. 

1. Reduce overcrowding by introducing more independent 
study, large-group instruction (presentations), and 
small-group discussion vis-a-vis use of conven- 
tional classrooms which require more room per 
pupil. 

a) Remove a wall between two classrooms and sub-* 
stitute chairs for school desks (arranged in 
semi-circular fashion to face the presenter now 
stationed in the front, on the window side now 
covered by a curtain or green paint); this 
facility houses twice as many pupils as in con- 
ventional classrooms. 

b) Install two partitions in a conventional class- 
room to produce 3 small-group discussion rooms, 
substituting chairs in a circle for school 
desks; this arrangement accommodates 50 percent 
more pupils in the same space* 
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c) (Mhinre classrooms into study and work centers 
it^v lmU»pon(.lent* study; schedule more pupils for 
some supervised study and work in the community 
with appropriate arrangements for accountabil- 
ity. 

d) Convert corridor, lobby, and cafeteria spaces 
into independent study areas; pupils can walk 
through such ^reas while other pupils are 
working, especially under flexible and individ- 
ualized schedule arrangements. 

2. Make better use of the potential talents of the 
professional staff: 

a) When a teacher retires or leaves, use the 
salary to employ clerks, instruction assis- 
tants, and general aides as described in the 
January 1969 issue of the NASSP Bulletin, pages 
123-126. 

b) Gradually increase the number of qualified 
adults that serve the pupils while reducing the 
number of certificated teachers, at the same 
time increasing the time that teachers have 
free from scheduled classes of pupils. 

3» Use individual audio tape recorders and make 2x2 
slides instead of using more expensive video tape 
recorders and film projectors—if funds are 
limited. Always investigate how to get the most 
benefits for the largest number of pupils with 
emphasis on individual or small-group use. No 
criticism of more expensive technological installa- 
tions is implied; it is only a matter of priori- 
ties. Also, pupils benefit from personal use and 
from locally developed materials. 

Evaluation* 

1» In addition to the A, B, C, D, F— or, better still, 
in place of letter grades for one grading period- 
report more accurately what each pupil knows or can 
do in one or two basic goals of instruction: this 
procedure requires that those goals are defined in 
behavioral terms. 

2. Evaluate some special project, using as many affec- 
tive goals as you wish, and indicate where the 
pupil •s achievement falls on a continuum from one 
of the best the teacher has ever observed to one of 
the worst* Some illustrative goals are: creativ- 
ity, persistence, use of human resources, use of 
material resources, value to others, and the like* 
^ Each term is defined and a mark placed on a point 
of the continuum: x 

Best Worst 
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OTHER BRIDGKS TO TNDIVIDUALIZKD EDUCATION— 
THE PONTOON DESIGN 

During the past decade, a new vocabulary has been emerg- 
ing in American educational practice* Terms such as "team- 
teaching," "small group disciission," "large group presenta- 
tions," "independent study," "flexible scheduling," and 
many others are commonly used in textbooks and in speech 
making at all levels of education. Hardly an educator of 
any stature or a school system of any consequence can avoid 
exposure to "innovations." However, few constructive 
efforts have been made to examine what is meant by the term 
"innovations. " 

Whereas a decade ago it might have been questionable for 
an educator to anticipate substantial innovation, today if 
one excludes such a term from his vocabulary he is likely 
to be assigned to Dante •s Fourth Circle. In a climate 
where innovations are ill-defined, if defined at all, 
change is conceived to be a panacea. Consequently, sound 
strategies for the implementation of meaningful change are 
increasingly important. 

If we keep organizational patterns in proper perspective, 
we can build educational innovations arjund essential 
problems and perplexing questions which surround the 
teaching-learning act, instead of becoming addicted to 
simple solutions and monolithic answers. Team teaching, 
for example, might be used as one of several plans or as an 
aspect of some combination of several plans rather than as 
an end in itself. This is equally true of all of our new 
efforts to individualize instruction. 

For example, one of the possible benefits of the team 
organization is that it facilitates the working of groups 
of teachers to improve the guality of instruction. The 
word "possible" is used because there is no built-in 
guarantee that simply putting groups together to work will 
bring about the desired results. Indeed, it may often be 
true that we are merely compounding a felony— that we are 
better organi^-ing our weakest educational patterns and with 
cooperative efforts, inflicting them on greater numbers of 
pupils. One could hardly consider this an advantage 
regardless of the "billing on the marquee." Unless 
teachers and administrators involved in innovative efforts 
bring to them insight and direction, they will take neither 
away. The question which must be asked constantly is 
"change for what and in what direction?" Without carefully 
defined target directions, innovation may lead to nothing 
more than a compounded sense of "educational lostness*" 

AVENUES TOWARD CHANGE 

Curriculum improvement necessarily entails the re- 
organization of pupil expteriences and th€ re-organization 
of the academic program. As society changes, the curricu- 
lum must change. This means that courses must constantly 
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he added and subtracted or combined. The adding of courses 
must be mopf jucUoiously applied than in the past. The 
simple listing of a sophisticated-sounding courr.e in order 
to maintain status is a false attempt at curriculum 
improvement . 

Modification of curriculum is a target of most groups 
concerned with curriculum improvement. Many national 
projects have helped immeasurably in brinp.ing the curricu- 
lum up-to-date. Updating content is a continuous process. 
Curriculum workers must constantly be reminded that today •s 
education has to be of value to tomorrow's citizens. 

Another approach to improving the curriculum is through 
the development of carefully conceived organizational pat- 
terns. Such patterns usually result in a change in roles 
and in the decision-making procedui^es; thus, the patterns 
so developed may provide opportunity for feedback from 
students, teachers, and the community. 

THE POOTOON TRANSITIONAL DESIGN 

Among such organizational patterns are Pontoon Transi- 
tional Designs. A pontoon may be considered a higher form 
of team teaching. Team teaching requires large group pre- 
sentations, small discussion groups, and individual study. 
The pontoon concept incorporates all of these plus the 
inter-relationship of various disciplines in a flexible 
block of time. In many cases, various subjects can be 
collated readily and thus help in bringing about better 
understanding of both subjects. Eventually, in some areas 
we are working toward "total" learning. 

The pontoon concept is identified as inter-relating two 
or more subjects under the leadership of teachers from 
different disciplines in a block of time in which each 
would ordinarily operate independently. There are three 
types of pontoons? (1) Compatible correlation Cexample-- 
English, history, and art] (2) Periodic correlation 
[example--algebra II and chemistry] (3) Non-correlated. 
Even though some subjects do not readily correlate, a pon- 
toon arrangement can still be advantageous due to flexi- 
bility of time and the potential of varying the size of 
learning groups . 

Some examples of pontoons include! English, history, and 
art I algebra II and chemistry j civics and physical educa- 
tion l band and physical education; biology and physical 
education; geography, world history, and English; business 
English and typing and/or shorthand. A pontoon can incor- 
porate two to six disciplines in a block of time. 

Among the advantages of pontoons are: (1) facilitates 
teachers* working together to solve common problems; (2) 
correlates subject mattc^; (3) allows teachers to adjust 
the time to fit the task at hand; (M) permits teachers to 
change the size of the group to fit the activity; (5) 
encourages teachers to vary instructional techniques; (6) 
avoids problems encountered when three teachers of the same 
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discipline work toft«»ther as contrasted with three teachers 
of differing dlr#cipliner> i (7) makes possible the reduction 
of teacher talk; (8) enables students to better correlate 
subject matterj (9) allows for field trips without inter- 
fering with other teachers* classes. 

Teachers seeking to implement pontoon designs must con- 
sider the three basic insti'uctional components advocated by 
J. Lloy ' Trump more than a decade ago: independent study » 
small group discussion » and assembly group presentations. 

There is no room in a good instructional program for the 
traditional class of from 25 to 35 students. It is prob- 
ably the least useful and least effective size pattern for 
learning. »Twenty-five to 30 students are too many for a 
good discussion or a manageable laboratory and too few for 
a large group presentation. Traditional class size groups 
must be replaced by more realistic learning groups. The 
size of teaching-learning groups should be determined by 
the goals which teachers and pupils have identified. 

The pontoon designs which follow are envisioned as means 
toward ends* as bridges toward individualized education « 
the instructional goal of the Model Schools Project. They 
can aid teachers in developing flexible schedules which 
enable them to make decisions relating to such variables as 
size of learning groups » frequency of learning activities, 
and duration of learning activities. The pontoon designs 
are not in and of themselves flexible schedules; they are 
only what teachers make them. The following designs which 
have been field tested in numerous school districts enable 
sma?:l groups of faculty or total faculties whose readiness 
has been developed i to move in new directions. 

Our conviction is that there are no monolithic approaches 
or solutions to the problems which plague the teaching 
learning act. If one looks for a singular » simple solu- 
tion* one fails to take into consideration the fantastic 
human variables which must be dealt with in the process of 
teaching and learning. , 

The monolithic approach of a "neanderthal" age is hardly 
appropriate in a society which is as intermixed as the 
contemporary world. Many different approaches will be 
found to be effective with varying kii.ds of populations in 
achieving the ultimate target of Individualized instruction 
--educational programs designed with specific persons in 
mind. 

The concern of the writers in implementing the Model 
Schools Project is to assist schools in taking the initial 
steps. We believe that such skeletal frames of reference 
as the pontoon design* combined with some element of con- 
tinuous progress* can be a major asset in moving toward 
truly individualized instructional programs. 

PONTOONS SCHEDULE EXPLANATION 

The formula used in organizing pontoon teams is three 
times class size plus ten with a three-subject pontoon or 
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two times class 5ji^e plus ten with a four-subject pontoon. 
For example, It olajjc size in a school ib typically 28, the 
formula then would be three times 28 plus ten or 9U pupils. 
This would be described as a 9U-3-1 design; ninety-four 
pupils I three teachers--one in each of three subject areas 
--and an aide. If class size is 30, the formula then would 
be three times 30 plus ten, or 100-3-1. If class size were 
30 and one were creating a two-period pontoon, the formula 
would be two times 30 plus ten, or 70-2-1; 70 pupils, two 
teacherS"one in each of two subject fields—and an aide. 
The pontoons are given responsibility for the organiza- 
tion of the time which is bl:>cked in two periods, three 
periods, or four periods. Many schools initiate change 
with one such pontoon. Over a period of years, such a de- 
sign can be expanded so that gradually the staff is able 
to redefine its role. For example, one high school started 
with one pontoon of 90 pupils, three teachers and one aide. 
Five years later, 80 percent of the student body of lUOO 
were involved in such pontoon designs. In this way, change 
can be implemented on a graduated basis rather than an all 
or nothing approach. With limited budget, this makes 
possible the gradual involvement of more and more staff. 
Of course, if funding is available, larger numbers of staff 
can be assisted in implementing change in a shorter period 
of time. 
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Selected Bibliography 

This bibliography is divided into general 
references and items with more emphasis on research • 
No attempt is made to be all-inclusive. Many of the 
items suggest sources for additional reading. The 
Education Index » available in education libraries, 
constitutes a source for locating other published 
articles under such categories as ''Independent 
Study." Most research oriented articles are avail- 
able only in periodicals or in dissertation form 
through University Microfilms i Inc.i Ann Arbor i 
Michigan. 

General References 

1. Anderson» Wesley R. "Planning a New High School with 

Pontooning as the Educational Design." Los Angeles, 
California: Center for Excellence in Education! 
School of Education, University of Southern 
California, 1969. 

This publication describes the planning for imple- 
mentation of a Pontoon Transitional Design in a new 
high school; discusses facilities, scheduling, 
resource centers, in-service training, and empha- 
sizes the steps which may emerge from the Pontoon 
Design. 

2. Beggs, David W., ed. Non;*Graded Schools in Action . 

Bloomington, Indianal Indiana University Press, 
1967 . 

As editor of the Bold New Venture Series, Beggs 
described this book as "a guide to action." The 
contributing authors fully discuss the nongraded 
concept. A number of schools that are using various 
degrees of the nongraded approach are discussed. 

3. Beggs, David W., and Edward G* Buffie, eds. Indepen - 

dent Study . Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, 1965. 

This collection of essays develops the relation- 
ship of independent study to the following: 
flexible scheduling} self -directed learning} team 
teaching} technological aids, facilities, equipment} 
in-service program} the administrator's role} and 
specific discussion of the University of Chicago 
project, the Brookhurst Junior High School Program, 
and the applicability of independent study in the 
humanities. 

U. Benet-James and others. SCSD: 'The Project and the 
Schools . New York: Educational Facilities 
Laboratories , Inc., 1967. 

This landmark document describes how to plan and 
construct "Systems Development" schools with complete 
flexibility Inside and outside with more rapid and 
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economic methods. This publication and others by 
EFL are «sr,e xtxal reading for constructing new 
buildings o remodeling old ones. 

5. Bloomi Benjamin S., ed. Taxonomy of Educational 

Objectives; Cognitive Domain . New York: Tongmans , 
Green and Company , 1955. 

Although published more than ten years ago, this 
book (with its companion volume, "The Affective 
Domain'') must be regarded as the standard guide to 
the clarification and evaluation of objectives at 
all levels of education. 

6. Brown, B. Frank. Education by Appointment; New 

Approaches to Independent Study . West Nyack, New 
York: Parker Publishing Company, Inc.i 1968. 

The author presents his concepts of independent 
study, including antecedents, rationale, organiza- 
tion, curriculum requirements, facilities, and some 
examples drawn mainly from Melbourne High School 
where he served as principal for a number of years. 

7. Clark, Donald C. , and Sally N. Clark. "Preparation of 

the Staff ^or Utilizing the Pontoon Transitional 
Design." Los Angeles, California: Center for 
Excellence in Education, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1969. 

This publication describes a strategy for the 
preparation of teachers entering into a Pontoon 
Transitional Design. Attention is given to a 
climate for change giving special emphasis to 
organization of in-service planning, use of consul- 
tants, materials available, evaluation efforts, and 
initial planning steps. 

8. Eiss, Albert F., and Mary B. Harbeck. Behavioral 

Objectives in the Affective Domain . Washington, D. 
t.: National Science Teachers Association , 1969 • 

Although this pamphlet has a science orientation, 
the recommendations apply equally to all other areas 
of the curriculum. The interrelationships of the 
affective, cognitive, psychomotor domains are 
described and techniques provided for developing 
behavioral objectives and evaluating affective out- 
com«»8. Examples are given. 

9. Georgiades, Constance. "The Nongraded Approach to the 

Teaching of the Language Arts: A Step Toward the 
Individualization of Instruction." Los Angeles, 
California: Center for Excellence in Education, 
School of Education, University of Southern 
California. 1969. 

This article describes the building of a nongraded 
language arts curriculum with a strong emphasis on 
identifying and meeting the needs of individual 
students* Some student views are included* 
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10. Georgiades, WilUnm. "The Pontoon Transitional Design 

for Cuftvic^ulum Chan^'^e , Los Angeles » California: 
Center for IJxcellence in Education, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, 1969. 

This basic reference for the Pontoon Transitional 
Design develops the theory by illustrating practical 
steps in implementing a new kind of teaching- 
learning environment, Sample schedules developed by 
teachers are included. 

11. Glines, Don E. Implementing Different and Better 

Schools . Mankato, Minnesota: Campus Publishers , 
1969. 

The author proposes specific procedures for chang- 
ing schools, giving both the rationale and his 
proposals for methodology. Supplementary statements 
and suggestions about schools include a directory of 
educators to. know, schools to discuss, organizations 
that can help, a listing of curriculum projects, and 
an extensive bibliography. 

12. Heller, Melvin P. "Scheduling for Flexibility." 

Catholic Hip,h School Quarterly , Vol. 26, No. 3; pp. 
20-2'^. 

This article explains the meaning and the kinds of 
flexibility that can be obtained in most school 
settings when persons recognize the variables relat- 
ing to scheduling as well as the importance of 
developing a schedule based on educational needs 
rather than administrative convenience. 

13. Manlove, Donald C, and David W. Beggs , III. Flexible 

Schedulinfy; Bold New Venture . Bloomington , 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1965. 

The following topics are presented: conventional 
myths to be destroyed; planning, preparations, and 
organizational concerns; analysis of student 
schedules; advantages and disadvantages for 
teachers; facilities and equipment needed; relevant 
research and evaluations; sequences essential for 
master scheduling; data-gathering processes; genera- 
tion of master schedule; specifics of IndiFlex 
System. 

lU. Miles, Matthew B., ed. Innovation in Education . 

Columbia University: Bureau of Publications, 1967. 

A compilation of case studies and conceptualiza- 
tions concerning change in education. 

15. Schaefer, Robert J. The School as a Center of In * 

quiry . New York: Harper S Row PuDlishers, 1967. 

The author provides criticisms regarding the 
progress of American education and suggests improve- 
ments needed in teaching and learning in schools. 

16. Trump, J. Lloyd. "Flexible Scheduling: Fad or Funda- 

mental?" Phi Delta KapPan , May 1963, pp. 367-371. 

Alternatives in variable time scheduling without 
reliance upon modern electronic services are 
described. 
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17 • Trump, J. Lloyd. Focus on Change--Guide to Better 

SchooU; ♦ Chicago, Illinois; Rand M'cNally Co., 
1961. 

The final report of the NASSP staff utilisation 
study presents proposals for organizing all secon- 
dary schools with emphasis on differentiated 
staffing! flexible scheduling, independent study, 
large-group instruction, and small-group discussion. 

18. Trump, J. Lloyd. "Independent Study." Catholic High 

School Quarterly , Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 

The relationsnips of independent study to schedul- 
ing patterns, team teaching, and other changes are 
discussed. 

19. Trump, J. Lloyd. "Independent Study Centers." The 

Bulletin of the NASSP , January 1966, pp. 45-51. 

Here is a close look at what should be happening 
in a well-defined independent study center. Inde- 
pendent study is explained and procedures for pro- 
viding experiences in independent study are 
reviewed. 

20. Trump, J. Lloyd. "10 Problems Facing Schools." 

Catholic High School Quarterly , Vol. 28, No. 3, pp. 
20-27. 

This article discusses the ten most significant 
problems facing educators who have made attempts at 
innovations regarding staff utilization, team 
teaching, variable scheduling, technical devices, 
etc. 

21. Trump, J. Lloyd, and Delmas F. Miller. Secondary 

School Curriculum Improvement: Proposals and Pro - 
cedures . Boston: Aiiyn and Bacon, 1968. 

while illuminating modern curriculum theory, this 
book also places heavy emphasis upon the practical 
implementation of theory. 

22. Trump, J. Lloyd. Focus on the Individual—A Leader - 

shilp Responsibility . Washington, D.C.: TKe 
wationai Association of Secondary School Principals, 
1965. 

This publication is a combination of a booklet and 
filmstrip. Together they illustrate and describe 
such concepts as independent study, larger and 
smaller groups » flexible schedules, evaluation, and 
educational facilities. 

23. Wilhelms, Fred T., ed. Evaluation^ as Feedback and 

Guide . Washington, D.C.t Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 1967. 

Paul Diederich of ETS, Frances Link, Fred Wilhelms 
and others emphasize the constructive use of evalua- 
tion to improve educational programs. 
2U. Wilson, Charles "Educational Innovation." 

Nation ^8 Schools , Vol. 80, Mo. 5j pp. 66-68. 

This is an excellent article telling educators to 
expect difficulty in making innovation relevant to 
the teaching-learning act. Without drastic revi- 
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sions such as doing away with grades, taking away 
the 8:30 to 3:30 concept imposed upon all students, 
and other similar traditional *^ractices, attempts at 
innovation are practically useless. 
25. Woods, Thomas E. The Administration of Educational 

Innovation . Eugene, Oregon: Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Oregon, 1967. 

The author bridges the gap between the knowledge 
acquired through the behavioral sciences about 
change processes and the understandings that are 
needed by the superintendent of schools in order 
realistically to manage programs of change and to 
maintain the adaptability of the public schools to 
the current needs of the society • 

RESEARCH ORIENTATION 

1. Arvin High School. An Innovation in Curriculum Design 

and Content . Arvin, California, 1967. (mimeo) 

The "first" with regard to developing teaching 
strategies under this design in scheduling and the 
use of variable class sizes, this work tells the 
"Arvin Story" and offers an evaluation of the pro- 
gram. 

2. Beggs, David W. "A Study of the Implementation Strat- 

egy Employed by Selected Schools Using a Flexible 
Class Schedule." Doctoral Dissertation, Indiana 
University, 1965. 

This study identified and analyzed the motives, 
procedures! and practices used to institute a flex- 
ible class schedule in selected secondary schools. 
Although different staff utilization practices are 
only implied by flexible scheduling » this doctoral 
study is included because of the reputation the au- 
thor had in the field of team teaching and new pat- 
terns of staff utilization. The study developed a 
common strategy for the implementation of the flex- 
ible scheduling. 

3. Borg, Walter R. "Teacher Effectiveness in Team Teach- 

ing." Journal of Experimental Education , Spring » 
1967, pp. 65-70. 

An experimental study designed to analyze the 
interactions between teaching team members and the 
characteristics of more and less successful teams 
and team members. 
U. Cawelti, Gordon. "Does Innovation Make Any Differ- 
ence?" Nation's Schools , November 1968 » pp. 60-63. 

A report of a study or innovative practices in 22 
U.S. high schools, this article directs scrutiny 
toward flexible or modular scheduling. The study 
analyzes student and teacher responses to various 
aspects of any program from both a flexible scheduled 
(experimental) group and a traditionally scheduled 
(control) group. 
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5. Fraenkel, Jack R. "A Comparison of Achievement 

Between Students Taught by a Teaching Team and 
SLuUents Taught in Traditional Classes on a Stan- 
dardized Examination in U.S. History." Journal of 
E du c ational Research t September 1967, pp, 43-U6. 

This is a well-documented, statistically sound 
study of one team teaching approaches effect on cog- 
nitive skills and reflective thinking. 

6. Georgiades, William. "Evaluating New Strategies in 

Teaching and Learning." Catholic High School 
Quarterly , Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 8-11. 

This article takes a hard-hitting look at the 
critical need for systematic evaluation in our 
schools and the importance of the affective domain. 

7. Georgiades, William. "Team Teaching: A New Star, Not 

a Meteor." NEA Journal , April 1967, pp. m-15. 

With an in-depth examination of the essentials 
that underlie team teaching, Georgiades discusses 
the conditions which must be met in order to team 
teach. 

8. Georgiades, William, and Joan Bjelke. "An Experiment 

in Five -Day- A-Week En^^lish Classes with an Inter- 
spersed Elective." California Journal of Educa - 
tional Research , September 1964, 190-198. 

This research study presents indicators of the 
effectiveness of an English program with an inter- 
spersed elective. Because of some experimental 
drawbacks, no firm conclusions could be reached. 

9. Georgiades, William, and Joan Bjelke. "Evaluation of 

English Achievement in a Ninth Grade, Three-Period, 
Team T^'Qching Class." California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research , May 1966, pp. 100-112. 

This research study describes the effectiveness of 
a pontoon transitional design on English achieve- 
ment. Findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
are clear and pertinent. 

10. Hawkins, Wilber Dale. "Some Factors Which Contribute 

to Successful Educational Innovation." Doctoral 
Dissertation ♦ University of Southern California, 
1968. 

In a study which attempted to identify factors 
that contribute to educational innovation, strong 
emphasis is given to the fact that changes "don*t 
just happen," but require careful planning, involve- 
ment of staff, and a willingness to experiment. 
Sources which help schools to make educational 
changes are also discussed. 

11. Klausmeier, Herbert J., and William Wiersma. "Team 

Teaching and Achievement." Education, December 
1965, pp. 238-21*2. 

A tight research study in seventh grade English 
and social studies, this article shows the effect of 
team teaching in these subjects on low and average 
ability students. 
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12* Lambert, Philip j William Goodwin j and William 

Wiersma^ "A Comparison of Pupil Adjustment in Team 
and Self-contained Organizations Journal of Edu- 
cational Research , March 1965, pp, 311-3m. 

Here is an excellent two-year study of changes in 
personality characteristics of over 350 elementary 
school children taught in teams and self-contained 
classrooms. 

13* Shaw, Marvin E., and Jack K. Wright. Scales for the 
Measurement of Attitudes . New York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1^67. 

This book deals with attitude measurement scales, 
including a host of measurement devices regarding 
all aspects of education and related fields, 
describing each measurement in detail. 

m. Speckhard, Gerald Paul. **An Evaluation of the Educa- 
tional Program of a High School Using a Modular 
Schedule.** Doctoral Dissertation, University of 
Colorado, 1966. 

The dissertation analyzes practices, problems and 
opinions of students and teachers regarding the 
adoption of a flexible type of schedule. Selected 
achievements of students were also studied in order 
to determine the effectiveness of a variable time 
schedule. The study showed that most teachers and 
students preferred a kind of flexibility in their 
schedules. 

15. Trump, J. Lloyd. "How Excellent Are Teaching and 
Learning in Your School?" and "Evaluating Pupil 
* Progress in Team Teaching." (multilithed papers) 
Washington, D.C.: The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

These articles set criteria for evaluating educa- 
tional practices and programs. 
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THE PONTOON TRANSITIONAL DESIGN FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE 

By William Georgiades 

INTRODUCTION 

In a rapidly changing world which requires citizens with 
skills and competencies different from those needed in the 
past, it is clear that school programs must be relevant to 
today's demands, necessitating continuous teacher in-- 
service and curriculum modification. 

Educational engineering requires time and persistence « 
Master planning cannot be purchased, but rather must evolve 
as the district identifies targets and means of attaining 
desir3d ends. Furthermore, a master plan must be developed 
in the spirit of working with people rather than of woi^king 
for people. The best master plan is useless unless it 
results in an improvement in the classroom. Little 
improvement is likely to occur until teachers' and adminis- 
trators' concerns are openly explored. The climate of a 
school contributes greatly to the free expression of' 
teachers' and administrators' concerns. Emotionalism, 
bigotry » and authoritarianism can block curriculum improve- 
ment. On the other hand, constructive attitudes of educa- 
tional leaders will stimulate progress toward desired 
goals. 

Curriculum improvement necessarily entails the reorgani- 
zation of pupil experiences and tha reorganization of the 
academic pt-ogram. As society changes, the curriculum must 
change. Thin means that courses must constantly be added, 
subtracted, or combined. The adding of courses must be 
more judiciously applied than in the past. The simple 
listing of a sophisticated sounding course in order to 
maintain s^^atus is a felse attempt at curriculum improve- 
ment. 

Modification of curriculum is a target of most groups 
concerned with curriculum improvement. Many national pro- 
jects have helped immeasurably in bringing the curriculum 
up-to-date. Updating content is a continuous process. 
Curriculum workers must constantly be reminded that today a 
education has to be of value to tomorrow's citizens. 

Another approach to improving the curriculum is through 
the development of carefully conceived organizational pat- 
terns. Such patterns usually result in a change in 
decision-making procedures i thus, the patterns so developed 
must provide opportunity for feedback from students, 
teachers, and the community. 

PONTOON-TRANSITIONAL DESIGN 

One such organizational pattern is the pontoon-transi- 
tional design. A pontoon may be considered a highev form 
of team teaching, leam teaching requires large grouti pre- 
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seritatioru^ % small (llriOu«slon groups, and individual study. 
The pontoon concept i ncoi'porater* all of these plus the 
inter-relationship of various disciplines in a flexible 
block of time. In many cases, various subjects can be 
correlated readily and thus help in bringing about better 
understanding of both subjects. Eventually, in some areas 
We are working toward "total" learning. 

The pontoon concept is identified as interrelating two or 
more subjects under the leadership of teachers from differ- 
ent disciplines in a block of tirne in which each would 
ordinarily operate independently. There are three types of 
pontoons 

1. Compatible correlation (Example: English, History 
and Art) 

2. Periodic correlation (Example: Algebra II and 
Chemistry) 

3. Non-correlated 

Even though some subjects do not readily correlate, a 
pontoon arrangement can still be advantageous due to flexi- 
bility of time and the size of learning groups allowed in 
the block. 

Some examples of pontoons in the various disciplines in- 
clude: English, History and Az'^t; Algebra II and Chemistry; 
Civics and Physical Education; Band and Physical Education; 
Biology and Physical Education; Geography and World 
History; Business English and Typing and/or Shorthand; etc. 
A pontoon can incorporate from two to six disciplines in a 
similar block of time. 

Some advantages of pontoons are: 

1. Facilitates teachers working together to solve common 
problems ; 

2. Correlates subject matter; 

3. Allows teacher*} to adjust the time to fit the task at 
hand ; 

4. Permits teachers to change the size of the group to 
fit the activity; 

5. Encourages teachers to s/ary instructional techniques; 

6. Where two teachers in the same disciplines may be 
reluctant to work together, separate disciplines may 
not suggest such pressures; 

7. One lecture a week instead of several every day; 

8. Allows students to correlate subject matter? 

9. Field trips can be readily undertaken without inter- 
ferring with other teachers, classes, etc. 

10 • If for some reason the pontoon is not workable, 

teachers and students can revert to the traditional 
setting without complications. 
Teacher feelings of insecurity were a frequent problem 
with early multi-subject approaches. Scheduling blocks of 
time involving two disciplines does not necessarily mean a 
general regression of the scholarship in each area. 
Furthermore, if an English and biology team is conceived, 
it does not mean that the English teacher need to know 
biology. The establishment of a pontoon does mean that 
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teachers must, bo willing to work together to solve common 
problems for tho mutual advantage of all. 

Whenever possible » subject matter should be correlated. 
Correlating subject matter is a method of reinforcement. 
The English teacher who assigns a theme about a topic in 
biology or social studies is helping students to relate one 
area to another. Fragmented curriculum is a common criti- 
cism of our schools. Too frequently » a student sees no use 
or value in a course. Seeing biology in relation to world 
history and English will help the student integrate the 
subjects in a more meaningful and lasting way« 

Teachers implementing a pontoon design should consider 
three basic patterns-- independent study, small group dis- 
cussion» and large group presentations (see Figures 1 and 
2). Research is building which indicates that the transi- 
tional class of from ^5 to 35 students is probably the 
least useful and least effective pattern of organization « 
Twenty-five to thirty students are too many for a good dis- 
cussion or a manageable laboratory and too few for a 
lecture demonstration. Traditional class size groups 
should be replaced by more realistic patterns. 

LARC^E 3R0UPS 

All lectures should be delivered to the entire group. A 
successful pattern is to form small discussion groups after 
the lecture. The lectures should be obviously well planned 
and with some imagination* The sequence should be clear 
and easy to follow. An introduction should contain the 
purposes of the presentation and be planned in an interest- 
ing manner to capture the attention of the group* Objec- 
tives of the lesson should be clearly and thoroughly 
developed* And» all lectures should end with a strong 
closing statement* 

DISCUSSION GROUPS 

Most discussions should be well planned to ensure they 
are genuine learning experiences* Too frequently teachers 
feel their obligations to a class are terminated upon for- 
mation of discussion groups. Discussion quo^tions should 
be skillfully prepared* thought provoking* and interesting* 
A sound w inical device is to employ responses to move the 
discussion forward* It must always be remembered that the 
poorer students are at developing and discussing a topic* 
the more they need practice in this form of oral communica- 
tion * 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 

Much evidence exists which indicates students learn just 
as much working independently as by more traditionally 
structured methods* Well thought out* behaviorally stated 
objectives can be effectively pursued by students* For 
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SAMPLE PONTOON DESIGN 
US students t 2 teachers » 1 teacher assistant 



Hundreds of designs are possible. These are only a few 
examples. 
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SAMPLE PONTOON DESIGN 

90 students 9 
3 teachers* 
2 assistants 



^Hundreds of designs are possible. These represent only a few examples. 
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example! a student can learn by himself to locate all of 
the countries in South America by labeling an outline map. 
Obviously, students must be given a series of very specific 
objectives for this type of independent study. In most 
cases students working independently should be free to work 
quietly by themselves, form discussion groups, visit the 
library or confer with the teacher as the need arises. 

TEACHER ROLES 

Teachers participating in pontoons can help each other 
strengthen their instructional skills. Self-evaluation 
should be augmented by suggestions from students and other 
pontoon teachers. Critiques can include anything from 
preparation to personality. 

Several dimensions of excellence should be considered by 
pontoon teachers. Actually, it is quite easy to organize a 
different kind of instructional unit. However, the organi- 
zation should contribute to the pursuit of excellence. The 
first dimension of excellence is simple mastery of informa- 
tion. The student should ask whyi he should desire to 
know. Careful attention must be given to the development 
of an inquiring mind. Concomitantly, the student should 
experience satisfaction in his growing awareness pf 
academic problems. 

A second dimension of excellence is the ability to iden- 
tify and formulate appropriate solutions in problem-solving 
situations. The teachers in the pontoon need to develop 
the habit of organizing classwork along the lines outlined 
by the scientific method. Each lesson to be taught is a 
problem. The teacher and the students must identify what 
needs to be done. The objectives should be clearly out- 
lined and developed. Objectives may be stated in the 
format of hypotheses. In this case, arguments for or 
against the hypotheses must be collected. In all cases 
conclusions, recommendations, and implications should be 
carefully formulated. 

Third, excellence in education is marked by the presence 
of thoroughly developed communication skilJ;?. Student 
should be encouraged to actively communicate the business 
of the day. Students need to write, read, discuss and pre- 
sent material as much as possible. The teacher should try 
to avoid making a presentation or answering a question that 
a» student might be capable of presenting or answering. 

Successful pontoons formulate and develop cognitive and 
affective objectives. The pontoon-transitional pattern is 
more flexible than the traditional class. Pontooning per- 
mits teachers to creatively explore many patterns of 
grouping designed to compliment the educational task* The 
basic components of the pontoon design are independent 
study, small-group discussion, and large-group presenta- 
tion. 

Dimensions of excellence other than simple cognition 
should be given consideration by teachers in the pontoon « 
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The Commission on Educational Policy*s Dimensions of Excel* 
lence in Education suggests the following as indicators of 
excellence: 

1. Capacity for inquiry 

2f Problem-solving competence 

3« Communication and computational skills 

U» Familiarity with organized disciplines 

5. Cultivated enjoyable 

6« Democratic commitment 

SUMMARY 

Rapid changes in methods and organization of schools 
compel districts to establish a continuing in-service 
training program in order that teachers can stay abreast of 
the times. Cultural and technological pressures are repre- 
sentative of those influences that have produced a need for 
a deeper commitment to the desirability and necessity of 
exploring new methods of instruction and new patterns of 
organization. 

A policy and budget should be established for providing 
teachers and administrators the opportunity to visit inno- 
vative schools* Appropriate substitutes should be 
furnished, and teachers* expenses should be paid out of 
district funds. 

Faculty meetings, in which an active dialogue is created 
and maintained relative to the teaching and learning act, 
should be a major target of in-service training. The busi- 
ness of the day should be dispensed with quickly and 
efficiently. Guest speakers such as sociologists, super- 
visors, personnel from innovative schools, educators, 
consultants, lay personnel, county school personnel, 
subject matter experts, psychologists, salesmen of new 
equipment, etc., should be used whenever possible. Maximum 
teacher participation, wherein faculty committees address 
themselves to problems of the school, are highly desirable* 

No attempts to organize a pontoon-transitional program 
should take place without in-depth involvement of adminis- 
trators and teachers* At the appropriate time, pupils and 
community will also be involved. Unless the new roles 
which educational change demands are internalized, we have 
built on foundations of sand. 
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PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING THE PONTOON 

TRANSITIONAL DESIGN 
By John J. Gyves 
INTRODUCTION 

Teaching and the imparting of knowledge make sense 
in an unchanging environment* This is why it has been 
an unquestioned function for centuries. But if there 
is one truth about modern mani it is that he lives in 
an environment which is continually changing. • . • 
The only man who is educated is the man who has 
learned how to adapt and change i the man who has 
realized that no knowledge is secure and that only the 
process of seeking knowledge gives a basis for 
security. . . 

Carl Rogers 

If we I as educators I can accept the unalterable fact that 
we exist in an age when the only constant is change itself i 
then we must also accept the awesome implication that edu- 
cation must endeavor to equip its clients to accommodate 
this perpetual novelty. Man's survival will surely depend 
upon his ability to cope with his environment i with his 
fellowmani and with himselfi yet our schools i in many waysi 
continue to emphasizing the obsolete. 

To produce students who are receptive to inevitable 
change I who are not anachronisms in their own timet educa« 
tion must first be willing to change itself. We who have 
been so slow to accept change must now foster it. We must 
do so by deemphasizing the traditional emphasis on cogni- 
tive achievement I since so much of the cognitive is 
instantaneously obsolete i and by dedicating ourselves to 
the preparation of the individual for existence and sub- 
sistence in a perpetually changing world* Achievement of 
such goals is only possible through significant new 
approaches that aim at guaranteeing each youngster a truly 
individualized learning situation. 

Though we have known for some time that there is no one 
class size or length of teaching period that is best for 
all teaching situations i most schools have continued the 
practice of placing 30-35 students with a teacher for U0««60 
minutes every day. Lately i however i there seems to be a 
ground swell of newer scheduling methods aimed at improving 
the teaching- learning situation and making it more individ- 
ualized. Among these are rotating schedules that allow 
extended periods of time in certain classes on certain 
days I modular scheduling programs and programs of large- 
group small-group instruction that incorporate significant 
amounts of independent study time* Many of the newer 
approaches use team teaching as their hub. 
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Tni: roNTooii transitional design 

Obviously I there is no one "best'* way to achieve educa- 
tional chanpe» but perhaps the most promising of the new 
methods is "The Pontoon Transitional Design for Curriculum 
Change" initiated by Dr. William Georgiades of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, The Pontoon Transitional 
Design has been offered by Dr. Georgiades as a vehicle for 
making the transition from mass education to individualized 
instruction. It facilitates team teachings differentiated 
staffing, flexible scheduling and the correlation of 
subject matter; it also provides for assembly groups, dis- 
cussion groups and individual study. 

Dr. Georgiades, in a publication entitled "The Pontoon 
Transitional Design for Curriculum Change," described the 
pontoon as follows: 

A pontoon may be considered a higher form of team 
teaching. • Team teaching requires large group pre- 
sentations, small discussion groups and individual 
study. The pontoon concept incorporates all of these 
plus the inter-relationship of various disciplines in 
a flexible block of time. In many cases, various^ 
subjects can be correlated readily and thus help in 
bringing about a better understanding of both 
subjects. 
He further elaborates by saying: 

The pontoon concept is identified as interrelating 
two or more subjects under the leadership of teachers 
from different disciplines in a block of time in which 
each would ordinarily operate independently. 
Succinctly, the advantages claimed for the Pontoon 
Transitional Design are as follows: 

A. Some Advantages of Pontoon Scheduling for Students: 

1. Students may be sub-grouped in small numbers 
according to ability, need or specialized 
interest. 

2. More interaction occurs between student and 
teacher in small groups than in larg*r^ groups . 

3. The length of a lesson may vary depending on 
interest of the topic. 

U. Allows for pre- and post-discussion of films, 
topics, speaker, etc., in large or small groups. 

5. Allows for large group lecture and small group 
discussion. 

6. Many field trips can be taken within the block of 
time without disrupting other classes. 

7. More freedom to work on research in ways which 
encourage real learning— individually or in 
pairs, in the library or elsewhere. 

8. Reduces student boredom because students no 
longer are required to sit in a classroom for 50 
minutes each and every period. 

9. Better attendance patterns and fewer drop-outs 
often result. (Research has shown improvement 
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in attondcince, fewer drop-outs and an increase in 
IQ in iiuiiiy cmiht. • ) 
10 • StudenttJ tend to have fewer failing p.rades due to 
the increased ••visibility" of the student and the 
more effective teacher-student contacts fostered 
by the pontoon design • 
B# Some Advantages of Pontoon Scheduling for Teachers: 

1. Allows for more strength tlirough team effort. 

A. Problems and pitfalls are given consideration 
, by several people rather than just by one 

teacher • 

b. Encourages a broad approach to learning* 

c. Involves the staff in decision making. 

2. Provides opportunity for teachers and assistants 
to plan together so that there can be more 
effective teaching. 

3. Allows opportunity to inter-relate subje, areas. 
(A paper in history might serve as an essay for 
English.) 

U. Requires professional communication between 
teachers. 

&• Professional growth is fostered through exchange 
of ideas. 

6. Places a greater responsibility on the teacher 
for planned instruction on a long-term basis. 

7. Provides inservice training for new teachers as 
they work with experienced teachers. 

8. Substitutes are not necessary when a member of a 
team is absent. This can result in a financial 
saving to the district, or the money can be used 
for other instructional activities. 

The pontoon design offers additional, noteworthy advan- 
tages over other types of innovative programs, particularly 
those which feature computerized modular schedules. 
Computer-generated "flexible" schedules, unless they are of 
a "daily demand" nature, do not offer genuine flexibility 
and, in either case, require the irrevocable involvement of 
an entire school once the program is adopted. Few facul- 
ties are totally dedicated to any innovation at its incep- 
tion, and this factor, coupled with a widespread tendency 
of the majority of students to misuse "independent" study 
timet has led to the demise of many promising programs. 
Conversely, pontooning can be initiated in stages, since it 
is compatible with a traditional schedule. Pontooning does 
not necessitate "burning the bridges behind" and is 
instantly reversible to the traditional departmentalized 
format in the unlikely event that the pontoon design does 
not prosper. Pontooning is easily organized to place any 
or every student under some form of adult supervision at 
all times, and pontooning is totally, even spontaneously, 
flexible* In short, the pontoon design seems to offer all 
the advantages of so-called flexible schedules, with sig- 
nificantly fewer problems. 

Clifton Middle School of the Monrovia Unified School 
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District has adopted the Pontoon Transitional Design as ity 
vehicle in a five year plan intended to achieve non-graded, 
individualised instruction for its students. Typically, 
the pontoon design is viewed as a "bridge" from tradi- 
tional to individualized instruction, although increasing 
experience with the design indicates that the pontoon may 
utlimately survive as the scheduling "form" witJiin which 
non-gradedness takes place. In any case, research studies 
on pontooning conducted in Southern California over the 
last several years by Frank Abbott at La Canada, Wesley 
Anderson at Arvin, Donald Clark at Monrovia and Howard Roop 
at Bellflower have verified the potential of the design 
since they have shown increases in IQ scores, cognitive 
achievements and attitudes of students taught under this 
approach. 

Outlined in the pages that follow is the stage by stage 
development of the Pontoon Transitional Design at Clifton 
Middle School. Adapted to the unique variables that exist 
for any school or district that might wish to utilize the 
design, the Clifton approach, together with the accompany- 
ing notations and recommendations, might well serve as a 
model . 

GENERAL CRITERIA AND SUGGESTIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL PONTOONING 

In a publication entitled "Preparation of the Profes- 
sional Staff for Utilizing the Pontoon Transitional 
Design,'* Dr. Donald Clark and Sally Clark list the follow- 
ing criteria for successful pontooning: 

1. Support from Board of Education 

2. Support from Central Office Administration 

3. Support from School Administration (principal and 
assistant principal) 

Interested Teachers (volunteers for pilot pontoons) 

5. In-Service Programs and Consultant Support 

6. Auxiliary Support (paraprofessional teacher aides) 

It might be added that it is desirable for the school and 
the district to have a carefully developed long-range plan* 
True change occurs slowly and not without some trauma. 
Adequate planning with tangible, measurable objectives 
allows curriculum change to evolve in a gradual, systematic 
manner with the chances of sudden crises minimized, and 
also permits accurate evaluation of the innovation in light 
of the objectives established for it. 

In the same vein, those responsible for initiating and 
sustaining a pontooning innovation can add greatly to the 
chances for a successful experience by doing some thought- 
ful research and reading. Minimal preparation might 
include a study of the publications listed in the bibliog- 
raphy of this paper, particularly those available from the 
Center for Excellence in Education at the University of 
Southern California* 

It is also pertinent to note that the criteria for 
successful pontooning listed above will nearly always be 
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comprised by conditions peculiar to the school or district 
that is considering the pontoon design. But the innovator 
can not afford the luxury of waiting until all the humors 
are right; he must be ready to act when a reasonable 
number of **go** signals are evident. One can always find 
reasons not to change 9 since no significant change is ever 
undertaken without problems and criticisms from those who 
favor the status quo. Hopefully, educators with foresight 
will recognize the need to innovate despite the obstacles* * 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PONTOON TEAM 

Once a school decides to incorporate any innovation into 
its program, a number of questions arise which demand 
immediate answers* Following are the questions which arose 
when Clifton elected to adopt pontooning, the course of 
action taken in each case, and the rationale for that 
action. 

1* Should pontooning be instituted wholesale or should a 
more limited approach be used? 

It was quickly decided that pontooning should be adopted 
on a pilot basis; many innovations have experienced an 
early demise because of overly optimistic beginnings. Any 
innovation, pontooning included, will have proponents who 
are anxious to attempt the new method and opponents who are 
quite willing to bury it without trial. Teachers who have 
taught a certain way with reasonable success for many years 
can*t be expected to embrace innovation with elation. Con- 
sequently, it seemed far better to launch a pilot pontoon 
staffed with a team of capable teacher volunteers who were 
interested in the new venture* No real effort was made to 
convince the remainder of the faculty that pontooning was 
"the only way,** the feeling being that the pontooning 
design would sell itself if it was indeed an improvement on 
the older method* 

2. What subjects should be pontooned? 

Virtually any combination of subjects may be pontooned 
with some benefits; if the disciplines themselves do not 
correlate very well, the teachers will still retain the 
advantages of being able to manipulate time and numbers of 
students. At Clifton, however, It was decided that our 
initial pontoon should be an intra«»disciplinary team Incor^* 
porating English, mathematics and social science at the 
seventh grade level. This combination was selected since 
those subjects were required at each grade level at 
Clifton, were given on a flve*-period a week basis, and 
offered possibilities for desired integration of subject 
matter* In the subsequent evolution of Clifton's pontoon 
program, this combination of subjects has persisted and is 
commonly referred to as a "core pontoon" format* 

3. How should teachers be selected for the Initial 
pontoon? 

Any method of selecting personnel for the pilot pontoon 
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could be ffillible, but beginning with a team of volunteers 
is the procedure that has enjoyed the most success. 
Ideally, the list of teachers interested in working 
innovatively will contain the name of a proven, experienced 
professional who can be the "bellweather" of the new team. 
This individual should be an outstanding teacher and 
command the respect of his colleagues because of his 
involvement with his profession above and beyond the 
expected. Beyond this necessary ingredient, there is no 
rule of thumb except to say that the remainder of the team 
should exhibit enthusiasm in their teaching, interest in 
trying out new ideas , and an abiding open-mindedness • It 
does not seem to be vital that the balance of the team be 
veteran teachers or newcomers , as long as these character- 
istics are evident. 

It might be noted that at no time has the Clifton admin- 
istration appointed the pontoon team leader, preferring to 
let leadership evolve. Generally this has prompted freer 
exchange of ideas within the pontoon. 

How should students be selected for the pontoon team? 

While there might be some merit in surveying to determine 
which parents want their youngsters involved in the initial 
pontooning efforts, experience tells us that the pontoon 
design, or any innovation, is best introduced as unobtru- 
sively as possible. Later, when the design is firmly 
established, the philosophy and rationale for pontooning 
can be more widely promulgated. 

Clifton chose to schedule students into the teams hetero- 
geneously, since the pontoon design gives the teacher the 
added capability of working with students of lower or 
higher abilities w^th^n the pontoon framework. However, 
there is some precedent and rationale for grouping students 
by ability within a particular pontoon. 

5. What should be the commitments of the administration 
to the pilot pontoon program? 

Teachers who elect to be involved in the pilot pontoon 
will be subject to pressures from all quarters. The 
pressure of sailing uncharted waters would be enough, but 
the fledgling team will be subject to the critical eyes of 
many people, some merely waiting to see if the new method 
is an improvement on the old, some undoubtedly hoping that 
the innovation fails so that the statuo quo will be vindi- 
cated. Parents, too, will follow the experiment closely to 
form opinions on its wui»th. 

In the face of such pressures, and in view of the daily 
successes and failures that the pilot team will experience, 
it hpb'^cves the supervising administrator to be supportive 
of the venture and to provide encouragement for the parti- 
cipants* The administrator must also play the devil's 
advocate, but he may do so with the acceptance of the team 
as long as they are convinced that he has confidence in the 
ultimate success of their venture. 

It goes without saying that the administrator is respon- 
sible for the "chemistry" of the pontoon team and must 
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exercise his prerogative to add or remove teachers as cir- 
cumstances may warrant. 

6« How often and when should the pontoon team meet? 

The pontoon design provides the teaching team with the 
ability to generate planning time for its members; however ♦ 
it is vital that the team meet as a unit to plan jointly 
and to discuso individual student problems. Ideally, 
common preparation periods can be assigned to team members 
so that daily meetings might be held, and much exchange has 
occurred at Clifton due to the efforts to establish a 
common lunch period for team members* 

Team meetings provide a setting in which details of sub- 
sequent days* schedules are worked out. At first, it may 
be necessary for the pontoon team to meet almost daily 
until they become adept in the mechanics of pontoon sched- 
uling. Having the latitude to schedule time and students 
in accordance with the instructional objective is one 
thing; doing it effectively is another. Administrators and 
other observers might well be advised not to expect "too 
^ ^ much, too soon." 

7. When should new pontoon teams be added? 

If solid groundwork is done prior to the formation of the 
initial pontoon team, the new teaching team is virtually 
programmed for success. The pontoon design provides 
avenues for improving on old methods, and only needs 
creative people to effectively utilize those avenues. It 
has been dramatically proven at Clifton that if other staff 
members are given an opportunity to observe the pontoon 
teacher in action; to participate in workshops on the 
transitional design; and to plan, work and informally 
exchange ideas with the pontoon teams; then staff interest 
and involvement increase accordingly* It is up to the 
administration to provide situations where these exchanges 
can take place. Given these opportunities, most teachers 
will eventually see the advantages of working closely with 
a teaching team of professionals augmented by an instruc- 
tional aide> and begin to compare their own regimented 
classroom routines to those of the pontoon team. It should 
become obvious to them that they are denying themselves the 
opportunity to continaully exchange relevant information on 
student progress with other teachers who are working with 
the same group of youngsters. Nor is the paraprofessional 
assistance to be overlooked as an incentive factor either. 
A successful product is its own best advertisement. The 
Pontoon Transitional Design can now be validly called a 
successful product and, as such, will sell itself to 
teachers who are given opportunities to observe it in 
effective operation* 

8. How are instructional aides provided for the pontoon 
team? 

Educators agree that teachers can be more effective if 
they are released from non-teaching responsibilities so 
that they have more time for adequate preparation, for 
individualized instruction, for evaluation and for consul- 
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tat ion. While several types of differentiated staffing 
programs have been proposed with a view towards achieving 
these ends I Clifton has elected to adopt a format which 
calls for differentiation only at the paraprofessional 
level, rather than at the professional level* Such an 
arrangement calls lor auxiliary personnel to be placed in 
the distinct categories of instructional aides, clerical 
aides and general aides • 

A number o*: school districts finance paid paraprofes- 
sior.ai .issistance above and beyond a particular school •s 
allotment of certificated staff. Other districts give the 
school principal the option of hiring certificated person- 
nr*l cr paraprofessional assistance within the constraints 
of the school's budgeted teacher allotment and California 
laws governing professional-paraprofessional ratios. 
Clifton comes under the latter category, and the Monrovia 
Unified School District has established an average teacher 
salary which can be used by a principal to purchase para- 
professional time if he chooses to do so instead of hiring 
an additional teacher. In Monrovia, this formula enables a 
principal to acquire 21 hours of aide time per day for an 
entire school year in exchange for any one certificated 
position. 

The publication entitled "The Selection, Training and 
Effective Utilization of Instructional Aides" by Dr. Donald 
C. Clark and Sally Clark, compiled under the auspices of 
The Center for Excellence in Education at the University of 
Southern California, offers an exceptional set of criteria 
for an effective paraprofessional program. 

9. To what extent should in-service workshops and out- 
side consultants be used in incorporating the pontoon 
design? 

University consultants seem to be most widely utilized as 
the inspirational, prime-mover of an innovation. There is, 
of course, merit in this practice. Clifton, however, has 
been fortunate in having Dr* William Georgiades, the 
originator of the pontoon design, available as a continuing 
consultant. When problems arose with the pontoon program, 
we were always able to depend on Dr. Georgiades for a 
viewpoint based on a broader experience and perspective 
than those of us immersed in the problem were able to per*- 
ceive. Also, maintaining a continuing contact with our 
consultant created another very tangible benefit. Through 
Dr. Georgiades, Clifton maintained a link with other 
districts involved in pontooning programs; the result was a 
very gratifying exchange of information and concerns within 
a virtual fraternity of educators working with the pontoon 
innovation . 

In-service preparation of teachers who are going to work 
with the pontoon design is a most vital commodity. Clifton 
has been fortunate in that each teacher has been pre- 
trained with his pontoon team before the start of the 
school year, and, with Dr. Georgiades, workshops have been 
organized annually to accommodate teachers new to pontoon^- 
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ing and those with experience behind them. By so doing, 
Clifton has been able to procress each year in th** ability 
of its teachers to effectiveJy use the scheduling mechanics 
of the pontoon and in the orderly transition of its curric- 
ulum toward the goal of non-gradedness . 

BUILDING THE MASTER SCHEDULE 

Building a master schedule in a middle school or a junior 
high school, in comparison to the same task in a high 
school, is a relatively simple chore, since the number of 
variables is significantly reduced. Initial data for 
creating the schedule is provided by such factors as the 
projected enrollment for each grade level, number of sec- 
tions to be offered based on student preregistration , 
district student-teacher loading ratios, teacher capabili- 
ties and facility availabilities. Piecing the jigsaw 
together is always a challenging undertaking, but there is 
a feeling of tangible accomplishment as a functional 
schedule emerges. 

Single-period offerings and a multiplicity of electives 
are the characteristics that generate student class con- 
flicts and scheduling problems. In Clifton •s program each 
student has traditionally selected one elective; and in 
recent years it has been possible to schedule these at a 
set period during the day, outside the regular pontoon 
structure. Thus, conflicts with electives have been elim- - 
inated. All other courses within the pontoon structure, 
including core subjects, exploratory sequences and physical 
education, are required under Clifton^s curriculum philos- 
ophy. 

When, however, the Pontoon Transitional Design is com- 
bined with traditional, departmentalized classes in a 
school, it is vital that the pontoons be scheduled first. 
Conflicts are bound to occur when single-period offerings 
are added to this combination and scheduled within the 
period ranges occupied by pontoons which students may also 
be requesting. To ease this inevitable difficulty, it is 
wise to ask students to indicate a second and even a third 
choice of elective so that one may eventually be located 
outside the range of periods occupied by a student •s pon- 
tooned classes. 

FACILITIES FOR PONTOONING 

While it can be said with justification that effective 
innovation can occur in any type of school plant, new or 
old, conventional or modular in concept, certain facility 
limitations do impose constraints on proper use of the pon- 
toon design. Since the design is premised on the use of 
the triad of instructional settings including large-group, 
small-group and individual study, facilities must accommo- 
date, or be adapted to accommodate, these types of instruc- 
tion. Obviously, schools will encounter the most diffi- 
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culty in locdiing large-proup areas ♦ but it is vital that 
facilities be «ivdilabla to accommodate 60-100 students, or 
more* With careful scheduling! one such facility can suf- 
fice ♦ but the school with two or three such areas has 
enviable latitude available to it. 

As small-group instruction and individual study become 
integral parts of the school program » room arrangements 
will be less standard and more flexible. With a little 
imagination 9 any school can provide suitable settings in 
which students can pursue these types of instruction. It 
might be noted here that one of the strengths of the pon- 
toon design is that students are always under adult super- 
vision » either teacher or aide, and are never left 
completely to their own devices; this is particularly 
important and appropriate for students of middle school 
age. It is our belief that students should never be turned 
loose under the assumption that they will do things, such 
as work and study, that most adults would not do under the 
same set of circumstances. Consequently, the aim should be 
to provide adequate facilities such as small gi^oup dis- 
cussion rooms, resource centers, and media centers where 
pupils can pursue learning under adult guidance. 

An often-overlooked aspect in facility planning is the 
allotment of adequate work areas for staff personnel. 
Teachers and aides need places where they can plan, con- 
ference and prepare materials, such areas generally seem to 
be added as an afterthought and are rarely well equipped to 
serve their functions. Tangible curriculum benefits will 
result when office spaces that offer some privacy are pro- 
vided for teachers, \nother important consideration is a 
lounge area where staff members may relax and socialize; 
just as many ideas are generated by informal contacts as 
are generated in planned meetings. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PONTOON TRANSITIONAL DESIGN AT CLIFTON 
YEAR #1 - 1968/69 

During the spring and summer of 1968 » special funds pro- 
vided by California Senate Bill 28 provided the impetus for 
a small group of Monrovia teachers » under the guidance of 
Dr. William Georgiades, to take part in an extensive in- 
service program organized to include the following aspects 
of pontoon development} 

1. Identification of teacher volunteers 

2. Pontoon team formulation 

3. Visitations to schools with operative programs 
U« Schedule development 

5, Writing of behavioral objectives 
6* Proper utilization of aides 
7. Evaluation of results 

In September, the following teams began operation at 
Clifton: 

Pontoon Type I (Core) 

Composition: 100 students • 3 teachers - 1 aide 

Number: Two - One (A»M«), One (P.M.) 

Time: 3 period block (13U minutes) 

Subjects: English, Mathematics, Social Science 

Grade Levels: 7th 

Pontoon Type II ^ 
Composition: 60 students - 2 teachers - 1 aide 

Number: One (P.M.) 

Time: 3 period block (134 minutes) P.M. 

only 

Subject: English, Journalism, Social Science 

(Mentally Gifted Minor Program) 
Grade Levels: 7th and 8th 
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YEAR #2 - 1969/70 

The interest and enthusiasm generated by the relative 
successes of the pontoon design in its first year of opera- 
tion at Clifton was evidenced by the requests from teachers 
to participate in the development of new pontoon teams. 
Spring and summer workshops with Dr. Georgiades dealt with 
essentially the same components as in the prior yearns in- 
service program, albeit with many refinements. The result 
in September was the expansion of the pontoon program to 
the point where sixty percent of all Clifton students were 
receiving core subject instruction in pontoons according to 
the following formats 

Pontoon Type I (Core) 

Composition; ^100 students - 3 teachers - 1 aide 

Numbers 6 - (3) A.M. (3) P.M. 

Time: 3 period block (13U minutes) 

Subjects: English, Mathematics, Social Science 

Grade Levels; 7th and 8th 
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YEAR #3 - 1970/71 



During the winter of 1970, plans were made to transform 
Clifton into a sixth, seventh and eighth grade middle 
school. At that time a five year plan for a transitional 
curriculum was devised that would take Clifton from a pri- 
marily conventional schedule to totally individualized 
instruction* The plan, developed by Monrovia's Director of 
Research and Planning, Dr. Donald Clark, was entitled From 
Pontoon to Individualized Instruction: A Plan for Transi *" 
tion t it listed the following goals: 

"nrr to develop a strategy that will lead to the complete 
individualization of instruction at Clifton Middle 
School by the fall of 1975. 

2. To encorporate in the strategy the Pontoon Transi- 
tional Design as the vehicle for facilitating the 
transitional steps from rigid scheduling to individ- 
ualized instruction. 

3. To incorporate in the strategy the concept of con- 
tinuous progre 

To redefine cu at administrator roles and implement 
the concept of differentiated staffing. 

S. To redefine the teaching role and introduce the 
teacher-counselor concept* 

6* To identify and utilize suitable instruments for 
evaluation of pupil cognitive achievement and to 
develop appropriate methods of measuring attitudes of 
pupils, teachers, administrators, parents and com« 
munity . 

With the continued success and progress of existing pon- 
toons at Clifton, and with the above commitments in mind, a 
comprehensive forty-hour summer workshop was held for all 
incoming sixth grade teachers and for additional selected 
seventh and eighth grade faculty. Clifton Middle School 
opened in September, 1970, pontooned virtually in its 
entirety. Every student was receiving instruction in the 
core subjects in a pontoon, and was taking his other sub- 
jects, called ''exploratory" subjects in Clifton*s terminol- 
ogy, in newly formed pontoons. 

While it was not financially possible to generate an 
instructional aide for each of the new exploratory pon- 
toons, it was deemed advisable to pontoon these subjects in 
order to give the teaching teams experience in dealing with 
the mechanics of manipulating the variables of period 
length and numbers of students. This practice is not 
recommended on any permanent basis because the instruc- 
tional aide is the factor which gives the pontoon team 
genuine flexibility. Clifton used this method as an 
expedient and was able to provide enough aide time to the 
exploratory pontoons to provide minimum service while anti- 
clpating that a full-time aide would be assigned to each 
pontoon the next year. 

Clifton was virtually pontooned in total for 1970/71 with 
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the exception of physical education » olectives and some 
remedial clinics .ind gifted labs in reading and mathe- 
matics. 

Pontoon Type I (Core) 

Compositioiu 90-100 students • 3 teachers - 

1 aide 

Number: 6 - (3) A,M, , (3) P,M, 

Time: 3 period block (13U minutes) 

Subjects: English i Mathematics i Social Science 

Grade Levels: 7th and 8th 

Pontoon Type II (Exploratory) 

Composition: 130-lUO students - 5 teachers - 

1/2 aide 

Number: Two - (1) A,M., (1) P.M. 

Time: 3 period block including a Physical 

Education period 

Subjects: Physical Science, Health/U.S. Sub- 

cultures, Industrial Arts Experi- 
ences or Home Arts Experiences, 
General Art (one semester each) 

Grade Levels: 7th 

Pontoon Type III (Exploratory) 

Composition: 130-lUO students . - U teachers - 

1/2 aide 

Number: 2 - (1) A.M., (1) P.M. 

Time: 3 period block including a Physical 

Education period 

Subjects: Life Science, Health/Human Inter- 

action, Typing/Careers, General 
Music (one semester each) 

Grade Levels: 8th 

Pontoon Type IV' (Core and Exploratory) 

Composition: 120-130 students - U teachers - 

2 aides (one aide federally funded) 
Number: 2 

Time:' 6 period block not including 

Physical Educc»tion 
Subjects: Reading, Spelling, Linguistics, 

Mathematics, Social Science, Art, 

Music 

Grade Levels: 6th 
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YEAR if^ - 1971/72 

For the 1971/72 ^school year Clifton will retain its 
posture of being pontooned almost in entirety--but with one 
rather significant change. All teachers who are instruc- 
ting at the seventh and eighth grade levels will teach at 
both levels with a view toward the Jay when these two 
grades will be combined in a non-praded format. Heavy 
emphasis will be placed on the continuous progress curricu- 
lum materials to facilitate the transition, this being 
the most significant remaining requirement before non- 
gradedness can become a functioning reality at Clifton • 

A notable step in making needed curriculum planning time 
available for teachers was accomplished when a new elective 
policy was adopted at Clifton. Traditionally a survey was 
conducted each year to determine which electives students 
wished to have offered. From the resultant list of classes 
each student was asked to select one, but it was obviously 
impossible to offer all the suggested courses or to guaran- 
tee students placement in their first-choice electives.^ 
Thus, many pupils were inevitably programmed into electives 
they didn*t really want, creating obvious problems for 
students and teachers alike. In the future, instead of 
offering mandated '^electives" during the middle of the day, 
these classes will be offered at the end of the day on a 
truly voluntary basis. It is felt that this time at the 
end of the day can be put to much better use for all 
Clifton students by utilizing it for genuine electives, for 
academic counseling of students who are having academic 
difficulty, for student detention, for club activities, and 
for purposes of continued development of sequenced curricu- 
lum materials by teachers. It is estimated that two days 
each week will be devoted to curriculum planning by the 
entire faculty •with the other activities occurring daily 
under the supervision of teachers, district resource per- 
sonnel and instructional aides* 

Prior to the start of the 1971/72 school year, summer 
workshops again were held for pontoon personnel, including 
instructional aides. Since all individuals at the workshop 
had either taught in a pontoon or had experienced prior 
workshop exposure to the nuances of the design, it was 
possible to broach new levels of sophistication within the 
pontoon design. Experience and research had isolated some 
problem areas that required attention. 

While inservice training and subsequent experimentation 
have familiarized teachers with the mechanics of the 
Pontoon Transitional Design to the point where teachers are 
more effectively manipulating daily student scheduling to 
accommodate the triad of large group presentations, small 
group discussion and individualized study, research studies 
are making it apparent that teachers have not significantly 
altered their teaching methodologies to fit the nature of 
the group. As with all schools, no matter what form of 
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innovation was being used, traditional teaching by lecture 
was the ••modus operandi no matter what the size or 
purpose of the group. While a frojnework compatible with 
more varied and desirable instructional techniques has been 
provided, teachers are continuing to teach in the manner in 
which they have been taught"and this is understandable. 
However, this pattern must be changed and the onus for 
doing so seems to lie with individual school districts. 

As a consequence, efforts in this summer's workshop were 
directed toward identifying the methods and behaviors that 
teachers might best use in the various instructional set- 
tings: large group, small group and individualized study. 
Efforts have also been directed toward defining those 
aspects of teacher behavior in the affective domain which 
create a climate conducive to learning within a classroom, 
and, in a larger sense, within a school. It is felt that 
efforts in these directions have been successful, and that 
there are discernible routes that can be utilized in the 
search for that educational Valhalla where each student can 
pursue genuinely individualized instruction in an atmos- 
phere of sincere interest and concern for his well-being. 

A full-time instruction aide will be available for each 
pontoon team operative at Clifton during 1971/72, and the 
pontoons will be organized on the following formats: 
^^ Pontoon Type I (Core) 
Composition: 80-100 students - 3 teachers - 1 aide 

Number: 9 - (5) A.M., (U) P.M. 

Time: 3 period block (13U minutes) 

Subjects: English, Mathematics, Social Science 

Grade Levels: 6th, 7th, and 8th 

^Assignment of students and aides to 6th grade core pon- 
toons will differ due to scheduling logistics, use of 
personnel, etc. 

^^ Pontoon Type II (Exploratory) 

Composition: 90-100 students - U teachers • 

1 aide 

Number: 1 - A.M. 

Subjects: Health, Ecology, Industrial Arts 

Experience or Home Arts Experiences 
(12 weeks each) 

Grade Levels: 8th 

^^ Pontoon Type III (Exploratory) 

Composition: 90-100 students teachers - 

1 aide 

Number: 1 - A.M. 

Subjects: Life Science, Arts/Crafta, Human 

Interaction (12 weeks each) 
Grade Levels: 8th 
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^^ Pontoon Type IV (Exploratory) 

Composition: 90-100 students - U teachers - 

1 aide 

Number: 1 - P.M. 

Subjects: Physical Science ♦ Industrial Arts 

Experience or Home Arts Experience » 
U.S. Sub-Cultures 

Grade Levels: 7th 

^^ Pontoon Type V (Exploratory) 

Composition: 90-luO students - 3 teachers - 

1 aide 

Number: 1 - P.M. 

Subjects: General Art^ Healthy Communications 

Grade Levels: 7th 
**Note that these pontoons are loaded and staffed as 
legitimate pontoon teams » however » blocks of time were 
not designated for them due to the number of exploratory 
sequences offered and the necessity for students to take 
physical education at some point during these time 
periods. 

Pontoon Type VI (Exploratory) 

Composition: 8o-9o students - 3 teachers - 

2 aides 

Number: 1 - A.M. 

Subjects: Art/Music, Physical Education • 

Science 
Grade Levels: 6th 

Pontoon Type VII (Exploratory) 

Composition: 150-160 students - 4 teachers - 

3 aides 

Number: 1 - P^M. 

Subjects: Art /Music, Physical Education » 

Science 
Grade Levels: 6th 
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Summary 

The articles in this section were primarily concerned 
with describing two "models" for the effective use of staff 
••the Model Schools Project and the Pontoon Transitional 
Design. These models were offered because they are compre^ 
hensive in nature and make provision for gradual adoption. 

The Model Schools Project as described by Trump and 
Georgiades is significant in that it provides for a compre- 
hensive system for individualization. Based on the concept 
that there are many factors which affect student learnings 
the "Model" is attempting to combine several educational 
innovations into one program. In contrast » the Pontoon 
Transitional Design focuses on staff utilization and pre- 
sents a vehicle for the gradual implementation of flexibil- 
ity of time and group size. By utilizing volunteers and 
back-to-back scheduling » only those teachers who desire to 
participate are involved; for the rest of the school the 
schedule remains the same. 

Perhaps the true test of any concept is its workability 
in the school setting. Gyves has described how the "pon- 
toon" concept has lead to the gradual implementation of an 
individualized program over a four-year period of time. 
The master schedules for each of the four years graphically 
illustrate the changes that have taken place. 

While the focus of this section has been directed toward 
effective staff utilization programs » it should be reempha- 
sized that this area is only one part of a comprehensive 
system of individualized instruction. The succeeding cec« 
tions will discuss the components of continuous progress 
curriculum, staff roles and training, a-^d evaluation of 
individualized programs. Attempts will be made to discuss 
the interrelatedness of these components in the development 
of a comprehensive program for individualized learning. 
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PART HI 

ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM FOR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: 
CONTINUOUS PROGRESS AND PACKAGING 



Introduction 

This section is concerned with the organization of con- 
tent in individualized programs* This includes the 
sequential organization of subject matter, and packaging it 
in a format suitable for student utilization* 

The first article, developed by Constance Georgiades, 
deals with the concept of continuous progress as an 
approach to content sequencing as it relates to the 
Language Arts. 

A crucial factor in implementing a continuous progress 
program is the development of methods or formats for the 
presentation of subject matter to students* The method 
utilized in most individualized programs is the curriculum 
"package*" Georgiides and Ringis discuss the concept of 
"packaging," the various types available, and their 
relationships to the total instructional program* 

Dr* William Georgiades was introduced in the preceding 
section* Dr* Constance Georgiades, ctirrently an English 
teacher at Beverly Hills High School, has assisted school 
districts throughout the country in implementing continuous 
progress programs* Dr* R* Herbert Ringis has been both a 
teacher and administrator* He has had extensive experience 
with educational packaging and for several years was 
associated with UNIPAC Bank in Laguna Beioh, California* 
Presently, Dr* Ringis is a Professor of Education at 
California State University, Domin^uez Hills, California* 
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A CONTINUOUS PROGRESS APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF THE 
LANGUAGK ARTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: A STEP TOWARD 
THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

By Constance Georgiades 

INTRODUCTION 

In his provocative bookt The Mind as Nature > Loren 
Eiseley reminds the reader of the monumental role facing 
the educator f the role of the sculptor carving an intan- 
gible future. He clearly conveys the dimensions of the 
task when he says: "There is no more dangerous occupation 
on the planet, for what we conceive as our masterpiece may 
appear out of time to mock us~a horrible caricature of 
ourselves." Later in this same work, he says: "He is 
giving shapes to time, and the shapes themselves, driven by 
their own inner violence, wrench free of his control— must , 
if they are truly sculptured, surge like released genii 
from tho classroom or, tragically, shrink to something less 
than bottle size • • • and each day by word or deed the 
chisel falling true or blind upon the future of some boy or 
girl . " 

Such is the nature of the tremendous task we face* Most 
of us admit that this task is not being affected in the 
most desirable way* Some children drop out of school, many 
refuse to participate in classroom activities, and other 
passively mark their time* Perhaps our grestest challenge 
lies in seeking a more meaningful experience in learning 
that will better meet individual needs of unique human 
beings • 

Ironically, although we are living in the Space Age, 
current curricular practices belong to the era of the 
Wright brothers* Such practices are not only outmoded, but 
what is worse, they deny the existence of individual dif- 
ferences. They perpetuate mass instruction and demand that 
each child fit a given mold* 

Although our schools must assume the responsibility for 
educating an increasing number of students with wide varia- 
tions in backgrounds, abilities and interests, we continue 
to group students in classes chronologically with little or 
no consideration for the uniqueness of each child* Such 
grouping denies an elementary precept of education: stu- 
dents are individuals and as such learn at differing rates* 
At no one age will all students exhibit equal ability in 
all phases of the curriculum* In the field of language 
arts one can identify some basic skill areas* Primary 
among these are reading, writing, literary analysis, spel- 
ling, and syntax* At a given level it is difficult, in 
fact impossible, to find all students achieving at that 
grade level in all areas* In all probability, one out of 
five, or twenty per cent of a given class will be at grade 
level in all areas of instruction. Yet in spite of this 
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fact> typical programs are organi2<=»d so that students at 
given level all receive the same instruction which often 
result in frustration for some and boredom for others. 

BASIC PROBLEMS 

Frustration in learning has been compounded through the 
practice of promoting students lacking all of the prerequi* 
site skills for the next grade level. For example, a given 
student may do well in all phases of a language arts curri* 
culum with the exception of written composition, yet he is 
promoted and expected to perform at the next level. It is 
at this point that frustration begins to operate for he 
simply is not prepared for new experiences; he needs addi- 
tional practice and reinforcement before moving on to 
another level. At the same time he should not be asked to 
review the entire level again but rather work only on the 
composition component of the curriculum. 

Anothei' w/'oblem common to the conventional pattern of 
organizat . )n is the tracking of students. Such a pattern 
builds a^v. I the assumption that all students within these 
groups possess equal ability. Additionally, they tend to 
develop false notions of superiority and inferiority. Stu- 
dents grouped in an honors program for example, tend to 
feel that they are somewhat removed from those whose 
academic level is not commensurate to theirs. Those 
groujped in remedial sections tend to develop negative 
feelings about themselves. Such grouping does not allow 
students to look realistically at themselves. 

A third problem arises in the failure of .traditional pro- 
grams to consider not only the different learning paces. 
Other than for one's own convenience, for what purpose do 
we ask students to learn at the same pace? The fact is 
that they learn at varying rates and asking all students to 
learn at the same rate simply bores some while insuring 
failure for others. 

Recognizing these basic problems in traditional forms of 
curricular organization, many educators are looking at the 
continuous progress curriculum attempts to better reflect 
what we know about the way human beings learn and grow. 
Basic to such a design would be the belief the learning 
must: 

1. Relate to individual needs 

2. Begin where the learner is 

3. Provide success 

U, Accommodate various rates of learning 

Although many schools have implemented a continuous pro- 
gress curriculum, no two programs are identical for each 
school has uf.ique characteristics that determine the pro- 
gram. Ye.t in each program there is one significant con- 
stant; removal of the choronological barriers that create 
unrealistic groupings of students into meaningless grades 
and allowing students to progress at their own rate. 
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ORGANIZING A CONTINUOUS PROGRESS LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM 

The coniinuous progresi: approach assists in individualiz- 
ing instruction in the following ways: 

1« encourages students to master prerciquisites 
2« eliminates needless repetition 

3# provides a tailor-made curriculum for each student 
acquaints the student with his particular strengths 
and weaknesses 

5« gives the student the opportunity to work with a 
variety of teachers and the experience of working 
with students other than those at his own grade level 

6. gives the student a voice in determining his language 
arts experience 

7, gives the teacher an opportunity to specialize in a 
given area of instruction 

The successful implementation of such a program can be 
assisted by a transitional approach* Through slight modi- 
fication of the existing language arts curriculum) a more 
individualized program can be achieved before moving to 
total individualization which involves much more prepara- 
tion time for creating materials and assisting students and 
teachers in assuming new roles* 

The transitional model for language arts suggested here 
involves the following: 

1* removal of grade designators 

2* removal of achievement grouping 

3* use of diagnosis and prescription 

U« reorganization of each component of the language arls 
curriculum into curricular strands* 

The following diagram demonstrates how a conventional 
curriculum might be restructured to accommodate a transi- 
tional program in which students are placed according to 
diagnosis In a given phase of the language arts curriculum* 

It must be remembered that such a program in no way 
attempts to sever one phase of the curriculum from the 
other* Ratheri in p^c^ticular courses the emphasis will be 
on a particular component* For example, in a literature 
course a student will still be given written assignments 
in which he has an opportunity not only to personally react 
to a given piece of literature, but he has additional 
opportunity to develop his writing skills* In the same 
way, although a student might be enrolled in a composition 
course, he would be reading noted pieces of literature* 
This is a facet of the program that the students should 
thoroughly understand* 

Length of Each Sequence ^r- 

The transitional model can easily adapt to the conven- 
tional quarterly grading cycle* Each segment of the cur- 
riculum would then be designed for completion within a nine 
week time period* An experience in reading instruction. 
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however, should last a minimum of one GetPMStnr, 

Obviously such an .irranr.ement does not accommodate dif- 
ferent learning rates, Movement from this transitional 
model to a continuous progress curriculum involves the 
removal of time barriers and the utilization of learning 
packages or other such materials that allovi individual 
progress . 

Placement 

Placement is determined the year prior to the student *s 
actual involvement in a given phase. In the third quarter 
of the ninth grade in the case of a three year high school » 
or in the third quarter of the eighth grade in a four year 
high school, all students should be evaluated to determine 
their proficiency in all areas of the language arts pro- 
gram. In the areas of spelling, vocabulary and reading, it 
has been found t^at the best means of evaluation am stan- 
dardized examinations. However, in the fields of r.yntax, 
composition, and literature, teacher judgment appears most 
appropriate . 

Instruments of Evaluation 

There are many effevtive measures of achievement current- 
ly on the market. However, the following have been partic- 
ularly effective: 

Spelling: The Buckingham Extension of the Ayers test. 
This particular instrument measures spelling ability from 
grades one through nine. 

Reading: In this area many tests are available. No 
matter which is used the reader must remember that the 
research reveals that practically all standardized reading 
tests produce scores that are typicall, two grade levels 
above the student *s actual ability level. Tests that might 
be used are : 

1. Gates Reading Survey, Grades 3.5-10 

2. SRA Achievement Series: Reading, Grades 1-9 

Vocabulary 

The Educational Development Laboratories have developed a 
placement test to be used with their programmed materials. 
While giving the teacher a grade level achievement score, 
it also provides the teacher with specific information 
regarding the appropriate material for bepinning instruc- 
tion. 

Scheduling 

After having evaluated each student in these phases of 
the curriculum, the teacher is ready to sit down and have 
an individual conference with each student. He advises the 
student of his general performance level in each of the 
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vai'Lou:: ,tt'«» 1.. m^i}***'-. i^^»^x)mm«-Mulat ion« iMn^d upon dat.i 
^^•t a LiiiMl . A I'oqu I rtMiH*nt ol llu? :»»'Oj-UMrn Ik thcit if 

a :.;iuUtMit i t'.»un«l to [•(•• lUM iiuont in tlu» .ir^ar* of readinr* 
inoluJinv*.^ vocabulary and comprehons Ion , that he firjit bo 
iMiroll'.'d in ^?oui':;pf: proviJinr. work in those areas, as it is 
beXitwo ' that nu..'<7'»f.:r. in olfier courr.os Ir. contingent upon 
o'.K.'u<»i5i; vith iH^adinr. tho wfM*tton w<.>rd. Tho toachor and 
^itiideat tf;»'n 'jHltnn a ^^ivun numbor ol oourr.oi; in which the 
studoMl- will be (Mu^>ll*^d lor tho co:ninr, y<»ar. In the case 
ot the sohool operalod (»n a quartor basis tho student would 
therefore bo Mnrollod in foui' "blocks" of courses, 

SAMFLL STUDCtIT SCHI:DULK 

For an avera^^e student entornn>: the 10th ^^;rade, his 
schedule mLj'.ht look like* the followinj^: 

orado lU: Composition U?, Literature bl and S2, and 
Reading; lu, 

orade lis Composition U3 and UU, Literature 53 and 5U. 

Grado I?: Composition uua and UUb, Literature 56 and 57. 

c»n t h^ ()tlior hand, a schedule for a less acader.ically 
talented student mif.ht look like the followinpj 

iirade 10 j Keadlnp 12 for a semester. Composition Ul, 
Vocabulary 21. 

Cirado 11 ! Reading 13, Composition U2, Vocabulary 22. 

Grade 12: Literature [>1, 15, Composition U3, Survey of 
the Mass Media. 

It should be noted that such a prop,ram pi^ovides addi- 
tional experiences for the language arts oriented student. 
For example, one might take two Language Arts courses per 
nine weeks. In such a case the student would simply be 
usinf. another lanjf^uage course as one of his electives. 

GAMPLL TLACilER CCilFDULn 

From the teacher's point of view the continuous progress 
program holds numerous advantages. One of the chief 
advantages in the opportunity to allow teachers to become 
subject matter specialists. Teachers can focus on those 
courses lor which they have the best preparation, and the 
greatest interest. For a given quarter the teacher's 
schedule might look like the follov;ing: 
First Quarters Period 1 • Shakespeare 

Period 2 - Shakespeare 

Period 3 - Composition UUa 

Period U - Preparation 

Period 5 - Composition UUa 

Period 6 - Spelling and Vocabulary 22 
Although a given teacher may have three preparations 
within a particular quarter, it must be remembered that ho 
might repeat one or more of the assigned courses in another 
quarter. 
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suGGi:sTi;i) :-;i:gui:rj(M: 

As an aid to oiit* alUimptlnr, to implement a ^v-^ntinuouB 
progress language artn program, the followinr, C5pquonoe is 
suggested: 

Consideration of local needs 

Survey of student interest 

Devising courr.e outlines and i^riteria for placement 
Testing of students 

Explarration to junior high teachers of criteria for 
placement 

Placement of students 
Allotment of materials 

CONCLUSION 

The continuous progress approach to the teaching of Ian* 
guage arts holds tremendous promise for the individualizing 
of instruction. It should be noted that the model sug- 
gested in this paper is a transitional design intended to 
be used as one step in progressing toward continuous pro- 
gress. Hot until all time barriers are removed ♦ and 
student schedules reflect individual needs will we have 
arrived at our objectives. 

This design has been used successfully in many schools. 
Evaluative studies reveal significantly cognitive gains 
made by students. Yet perhaps the effectiveness of any 
program is best reflected in the way students feel about 
it. The following paragraphs were written by a student 
after having been involved in such a program for three 
quarters. Such student comment speaks for itself. 

"CONTINUOUS PROGRESS ENGLISH" 

"Some of the advantages of a Non-Graded English program » 
I think, are getting to meet different teachers » and 
knowing just how much of a difference their personalities 
can be. To me^ being with the same teacher for the whole 
school year or 180 days could be sort of boring. Last year 
where I lived, I had the same English teacher for the whole 
year and my teacher seemed very cold and didn't bother to 
meet any of us any further than to know our names. I also 
feel that having different teachers and different courses 
every nine weeks takes prePOui'e off the students and also 
makes the school year see.n to go much faster." 

"It doesn't make the diss seem too hard yet lasting too 
long. Vou have more and yet less time to concentrate just 
on that one subject. I feel comfortable in this system, 
due to the fact that the competition has vanished between 
the classmates and you have the chance of meeting your 
fellow upperclassmen*" 

"In some classes you might have a little fun, but in 
others it might be just one complete drag. I think it's a 
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great opportunity to be in the same class with the upper- 
classmen of my school 

"Some of the disadvantages could be getting it with the 
same students you were with before. They are the students 
who are always making trouble and wasting the teachers 
time. Yet there are some students who always keep the 
class behind » along with the student. I think that some- 
times some teachers expect just too much from their 
students • " 

"Some teachers teach too fast so they really have the 
students hanging or else the students don't catch on to the 
teachers teaching habits." 

"I also think there should be a few more classes added; 
because for one thing, I think Shakespeare should be added 
because I*ve always wanted to study Shakespeare} and many 
students don*t like to take notes properly, so there should 
be a class where hints on note taking should be mandatory. 

"My decision is to stay with the continuous progress 
system because it is a much better way to learn and meet 
new and interesting people.** 
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INTRODUCTION: T!U: ADVENT OF PACKAGES 



By William Georgiades 

During the 1960 's innumerable nev; practices emerged in 
American education. Ideas such as team teaching, non- 
gradedness, continuous progress, flexible scheduling and a 
multitude of other structural changes occurred. However 
limited structural changes in education may be, they can 
provide new possibilities and new potential for improved 
educational systems . 

Befoi'^e such systems can become truly functional, the 
question of appropriate curriculum materials with clearly 
defined objectives and carefully developed sequences must 
be resolved. It is ludicrous to talk about continuous pro- 
gress education, non-gradedness , etc., without reviewing 
the arrangement and design of the curriculum itself. In an 
effort to cope with these concerns, curriculum packages 
have been formulated and used in numerous school systems. 

BACKGROUND 

Some of the more common formats and package designs have 
been organized under IPI, UNIPAC, LAP, the Duluth contract 
system, and Westinghouse Learning Corporation's (Project 
PLAN) TLUs. Such efforts have attempted to sequentially 
arrange the curriculum in small components which clearly 
state performance objectives so that the student may pro- 
ceed at his own rate of learning in what I would prefer to 
call "self -paced" learning. Packages have typically been a 
self-contained set of teaching-learning materials designed 
to teach a single concept or idea and structured for 
individual and independent use in a continuous progress 
school program. 

The curriculum package bank originally generated by the 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation is an example of a national 
effort to facilitate both the development and exchange of 
packages. Commercial efforts such as IPI from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Westinghouse have made available 
commercially prepared packages, sequentially arranged for 
school use. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR INNOVATION AND CHANGE 

Many problems plague the use of such materials as cur- 
riculum packages. In the initial years of these develop- 



Georgiades, William. "Introduction: The Advent of 
Packages." Journal of Secondary Education , Vol. U6, No. 5, 
May, 1971, pp. 199-200. ^ 
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mentr, quality control is often missing and too many 
packages otiiT d monolithic approach to the learning goal- 
reading. Frequently, poor classroom implementation 
destroys the effectiveness of the best designed package. 
Another serious limitation in the preparation of packages 
is the amount of teacher time required for development and 
writing. 

In spite of these and other problems, curriculum packages 
offer polygamous avenues to learning goals and when in- 
cluded as part of a total instructional system can con- 
tribute to the achievement of the goal of genuinely 
indiv5.duali2ed education for all American youth. Used in 
combination with a variety of other instructional media and 
methodology they can facilitate "self-paced" learning and 
produce a higher level of success for all students. Used 
in isolation from such considerations they can provide one 
more experience in educational "boredom," an objective 
which many youth now believe schools have already success- 
fully achieved. 

THL GESTALT OF CHANGE 

To change one element in a school climate may be somewhat 
comparable to attempting to kill an elephant with a thumb 
tack. To change a school demands that one consider the 
wide range of variables that constitute a school. Experi- 
ence in such efforts as the Model School Project of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals has 
taught us that change does not take place until new pat- 
terns of thought and conceptionalization have been inter- 
nalized. Innovations hav3 rarely been adopted as a 
systematic-interrelated totality. Consequently, an 
innovative variable , such as curriculum packages, whatever 
its potential, has often been nullified by conventional 
practices in other areas. Change in school systems must 
therefore be planned from a "total" or "gestalt" perspec- 
tive . 

Curriculum packages can make a contribution to meaningful 
change in American education. They can assist substan- 
tially in facilitating individualized instructional 
systems. They can help such "structures" for change as 
continuous progress, non-gradedness, and independent study 
truly reflect new ways of aiding students to reach worth- 
while learning goals. The package movement is but one 
component in a plethora of educational change. It is, 
however, a vital component which can help us reach our 
dream of individualized learning for all of our children 
and youth. 
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WHAT IS "AIJ rtlCTKUCTtONAL PACKAGE?" 
By R« Herbert Ringiei 

Just as all cakes are the some, so are they all differ- 
ent, Even amoiig Angel Food cakes there are dfferences in 
texture, conristency, flavor ♦ liphtness and appearance* 
The same can be said of instructional packages-*while they 
are all different, they are yet the same* As with cakes, 
there are common ingredients in packages, whether the 
package is an LAP, UNIPAC, TLU, or Shady side High School •s 
own creation* This sameness of ingredients is not always 
apparent. Sometimes identification of an ingredient is 
easily visible to the casual viewer; at other times the 
inclusion of an ingredient is only implied. However, to be 
classified as an instructional package, there are specific 
characteristics which usually are readily discernible. 

This sameness, in part, is attributable to their applica- 
tion and proposed method of use in the educational program* 
In its simplest form, a package can be considered a "lesson 
plan" for an individual learner* It is designed and struc- 
tured with similar characteristics as would be found in 
lesson plans used by teachers for their own instructional 
purposes. It is this "nature" which keeps the various 
types of packages similar in their ingredients* However, 
because it is to be used by the individual learner, there 
are some characteristics unique to the package in its for- 
mat, such as directions and instructions for the learner to 
follow as he proceeds through the package* The attributes 
which are necessary for their use do not detract from the 
commonality of basic ingredients* Just as the frosting on 
a cake does not dictate what the inside of the cake will 
be, so do the basic ingredients required of a package not 
dictate what the final product will be* 

There are usually six specific ingredients which form the 
skeletal structure of packages: 

1. Concept focus 

2* Behaviorally-stated objectives 

3* Multiple activities and methodologies 

U. Diversified learning resources 

5* Evaluation instrumentation 

6* Breadth and/or depth suggestions 

It is the intent of this article to describe each ingre- 
dient and explain the function as it facilitates the 
learning process for students using packages* 



Ringis, R* Herbert* "What Is an* Instructional Package?*" 
Journal of Secondary Education , Vol* U6, No. 5, May, 1971, 
pp. 201-205* 
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COnCLVT rocii:; 

Most packages are Uusirned to deal with a single concept; 
or put another way, a package can deal with a single idea, 
a single psychomotor skill, or a single attitude. The con- 
cept focus of a package determines three variables: (1) 
the packagers suitability for a specific learner, (2) the 
scop^ and coverage ot the subject, and (3) the internal 
consistency of the package elements as well as the validity 
ot its content. Most packages draw their concept focus 
from existing courses of study. Within any course of 
study, there are broad generalizations, usually referred to 
as "units," and within these units there are discrete 

clusters" of concepts which form the structure of these 
units. It is the selection of a single concept from this 
structure which determines the focus of the package. The 
number of packages for any one unit or course of study de- 
pends on the subject matter and the complexity of that 
particular aspect of the curriculum. The concept chosen 
for a pat^ticular package will dictate that packagers place 
m the total scheme of curriculum. 

With the choice of concept focus must be matched the 
expected level of performance of the learners who will 
becom^ involved in that package. There is usually some 
delimitation placed on the scope of that concept focus, 
either through the extent of treatment within the package 
or through the inclusion or exclusion of content.. In some 
Pfc^'^^^^s the concept is expressed in major and minor 
divisions. In other packages this division is labeled as 
"primary idea" and "secondary idea." The choice of concept 
and its delimitation directly affects the suitability of 
the package for a particular learner. The scope of the 
concept will also directly affect the length and structure 
of the package. 

The size of the concept the learner is expected to deal 
with in the package is in direct relationship to the deter- 
mination of the concept focus. For one level of learner a 
package may be limited to a single primary idea to be dealt 
with, whereas for a higher ability youngster the package 
may have a primary idea and several secondary ideas. How- 
ever, v/hatever secondary ideas or sub-concepts are con- 
tained within the scope of the package, they must relate 
directly to each other and to the major idea or concept* 
It is the single concept focus which sets the package apart 
from textbooks or a student syllabus to be used during the 
entire semester or school year* 

BEHAVIORALLY-STATED OBJECTIVES 

Objectives within packages form perhaps the keystone to 
their success or failure. These objectives should trans- 
late the concept into a recognizable form for the learner. 
As he proceeds in a self-directed manner these objectives 
must have been internalized and have formulated his under- 
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Standing of what is expected as the outcome from his 
efforts "with th*» p.^rK ^'.e. The objective statements must be 
in terms comprehen5.iible to the learner* Obiectives usually 
tell the learner what performance is expected of him, under 
what conditions this performance will takii plac3, and the 
proficiency of the expected performance. It is the self- 
directedness of the package which requires the objectives 
to be clearly stated and understood by the learner. Objec- 
tives provide the guidance for his learning experiences 
which are contained in the remainder of the package. In 
effect ♦ these objectives give the learner the "why" of his 
learning* yet without specifying the "how" to arrive at 
that learning. 

MULTIPLE ACTIVITIES AND METHODOLOGIES 

The learning activities within the package form the 
"meat" of the package » just as the objectives form the 
"heart." While the objectives set forth the way the 
learner will "know" he has achieved learning » the activi- 
ties set forth the "how to get there." The package 
describes various ways a learner may deal with the concept ; 
through experimentation* group work* independent study* 
observation* construction* research » or by using materials 
and media. After having clearly established » through the 
objectives » the "why" of the learning activities* the 
learner exercises his self -direction by the choices he 
makes from the multiple activities presented in the pack- 
age. Whatever activities there are within the package* 
they should all provide a path for the learner to follow. 
The multiplicity of activities is based on the belief that 
there is no one best way for any one learner to learn. In 
some respects* this presentation of multiple ways to the 
objectives forces the learner into decision making* and 
places the responsibility for selecting his future course 
of action onto the individual. This multiplicity also 
attempts to relieve the "sameness" of the educational pro- 
cess by providing variety in the instructional environment. 
It also tries to provide for different "styles" of 
learning. 

The activities are usually listed as choices to be made. 
The instructions to the learner give him the alternatives 
available within each segment of the package. The learner 
can elect to work alone » or in concert with others* de- 
pending on the nature of the concept and the procedures of 
the class or group with which he is associated. Activities 
chosen in one section may or may not be repeated in later 
sections of the package. 

DIVERSIFIED RI.30URCES 

Within the activities listed for the learner » in addition 
to the multiple methodologies » there should be a variety of 
materials and media. For his path to an objective the 
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learner can choor.P to work with any or all of the re- 
sources, audi ,v\ t ilmijtrip, record » tape» sound filmstrip, 
chart* diagram, video tape recording, model, etc* These 
resources may operate singly or in combination to assist 
the learner toward the objectives and concept formation. 
Ideally, the package should have more than one resource of 
each type which deals with tlie concept under study* Of 
course, this is not always possible, but with some con- 
cepts j instructional materials and media exist in great 
quantities, each offering a difference in approach. Just 
as with the multiple activities and methodologies, this 
diversity is provided to allow for variations in the styles 
of learning. Where one filmstrip may be the means for one 
learner, another filmstrip may be most suitable for a dif- 
ferent learner. While the package is designed with a 
category of learner in mind» that is, with a pupil learning 
need identified, it is not necessarily designed for one 
specific predetermined pupil. Unfortunately, our methods 
for diagnosis of learning needs and the application of a 
prescription to that need are not sophisticated enough to 
allow tor finality of design. 

EVALUATION INSTRUMENTATION 

The evaluation within packages usually falls into three 
types: (1) pretest, (2) selftest, and (3) posttest. In a 
basic sense, this allows for assessment of entry > progress 
and exit status of the individual. In some packages, all 
three tests are contained in the package; in others, only 
the selftest is within the package and the pretest and 
posttest are maintained in some other fashion and await the 
requirement on the part of the learner before they are 
used. In some package systems, the pretest and posttest 
are almost identical. ^ 

The pretest serves three functions; assessing readiness 
for the package, determining prerequisite abilities, and 
providing a basis for decisions regarding where, and with 
what part of the package the learner will begin. If the 
package has been designed with a major idea, and several 
secondary ideas, it is possible for any one learner to have 
expertise with one of the secondary ideas at a sufficient 
level tD option out of that part of the package. It is 
also possible that any one individual diagnosed as having 
need for the concept of the package may not have the neces- 
sary prerequisite abilities to deal with that concept on 
the level called for by the learning activities and re- 
sources spelled out in the package. As a side benefit, the 
pretest "sets the stage" for the learner and provides an 
introduction to the package. 



For a more extensive discussion of this aspect of using 
packages, see the following article by Roger Tunks. 
(Article appeared in Journal of Secondar_y Education , May, 
1971.) 
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While iu i.\omi* pai/kripes the pretest may be omitted ♦ the 
self tests are T'equlr^na fur they provide the learner with 
check points as ho prooeetis along the paths towards the 
objectives • Self tests give reinforcement of progress .^s 
well as a means for keeping on the track while proceedin>^, 
under seU'-direction. Self-tests are usually not elaborate 
or time consuming; nor do they determine complete mastery 
as called for in the objectives, Althougli these self tests 
may measure accomplishment of learning: similar to those 
specified in the objectives » they need not be so extensive 
as to duplicate the posttest. 

The pbsttest provides the learner and the teacher with 
the means to assess whether or not the learner has reached 
the objectives and has gained a sufficient achievement 
level to exit the package. Usually^ the posttest measures 
only those performances specified in the behaviorally- 
stated objectives. If the objectives revealed to the 
learner at the outset called for performances in six areas » 
then the posttest would measure only those six areas. The 
posttest does not necessarily have to be a paper and pencil 
examination. If the nature of the concept » and the per- 
formance objectives written for it» called for a construc- 
tion! an oral performance » or for completion of a labora- 
tory project, then examination of such a product woUId 
constitute the posttest. Some packages require the learner 
to use accumulative experiences wherein the total sum of 
the learner* s efforts throughout the package are examined 
at the conclusion. In those cases » the objectives would 
have called for the end product to be a diary » an experi- 
mental log I or such other device which recorded all his 
efforts for the time spent on the package. Perhaps the 
most important aspect of the posttest is that it provides 
closure for the learner; he experiences a sense of personal 
accomplishment. The learner knew what his objectives were» 
has worked through the learning activities* been exposed 
to various learning resources » and now the posttest has 
shown him he has achieved the specified performance called 
for in the objectives. 

If the learner does not reach the performance specified 
in the objectives* the posttest provides a means for re- 
cycling the learner* either through additional learning 
experiences from the same package* or into another package. 
In any case* the learner has information regarding his per- 
formance which allows him to make judgments about that per- 
formance and what his future course of action should be. 
Thus* whether he has been successful or unsuccessful* there 
is data for determining future actions to be taken on the 
part of the learner* 

BREADTH AND/OR DEPTH ACTIVITIES 

After successful conclusion of the posttest* the learner 
is provided suggestions for further activities. These 
activities can be either an extension of the concept dealt 
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with in tho paeKay»e, or deeper exploration of closely 
related concepts. Itteally, these activities should be 
initiated by the learner, and not be directive on the part 
of the teacher or at the iictates of the educational pro- 
gram. In the best sense, these activities should be in the 
nature ol a quest on the part of the learner; something he 
undertakes out of enthusiasrm and from "being turned on" by 
what he has already experienced from the package. These 
suggestions provide a means for bridging from one concept 
in one package to another concept in some Cwher package* 
In the operation of some package proj^rams, these "follow- 
up" activities create a means for managing a number of 
students as they work from package to package. If there is 
a sequence to a series of packages, the breadth and/or 
depth activities can provide guidance and the building of 
prerequisite abilities between packages* 
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ouinmary 

In reviewing this section, it is important to reemphasize 
the importanv^c* of curriculum organisation in the individu- 
alization of instruction. First of all, the sequencing of 
subject matter based on performance objectives provides the 
fran\ework so important in planning and in evaluating. 
Secondly, a carefully sequenced curriculum is necessary if 
a student is to move through it at his own pace. The Con- 
tinuoU'J Progress Model as presented by Dr. Constance 
Georgiades offers both the framework of objectives and the 
sequencing needed for a truly individualized program. 

Packaging, while not a new concept, offers many possi- 
bilities for personalizing learning. When integrated into 
a continuous progress seqvence and utilized in conjunction 
with small group activities, the package can become a most 
effective instructional approach. However, it is important 
to weigh carefully the cautions suggested by Dr. W'lliam 
Georgiades . 
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PART IV 

INSERVICE PROGRAMS FOR THE CHANGE PROCESS 



Introduction 

In the previous sections we have dealt with the more 
mechanical aspects necessary for individualizing instruc- 
tion. Two staff utilization models were offered which pro- 
vided for greater flexibility of time and group size. 
Guidelines were suggested for sequencing content and 
developing and utilizing packages. This section deals with 
perhaps the most important aspect of all: the role of the 
profeE^sional and paraprofessional . 

Teachers placed in teams for the first time find that new 
demands are placed upon them. They are called upon to per- 
form in new ways and to assume new roles. In the initial 
article of this section Dr. William Georgiades discusses 
the team and the roles of the various team members. In the 
second article* he goes on to give concrete ideas for the 
utilization of large group ♦ small group » and independent 
study. 

If teachers are expected to assume new roles, then it 
secmc logical that inservice programs should be developed 
that will (1) motivate teachers to desire change and (2) 
train teachers to perform effectively in new situations* 
Dr. Donald C. Clark and Mrs. Sally N. Clark offer sugges- 
tions for initiating the pontoon and for training teachers 
to use it as a means for obtaining maximum flexibility. 

The last article in this section deals with instructional 
aides. A brief history of the development of the instruc- 
tional aide program is given. Specific recommendations are 
then given for assisting teachers in making efficient use 
of aides. Also suggested are methods for orienting aides 
and the components for an instructional aide training pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Donald C. Clark, currently Assistant Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Arizona, has held 
teaching positions at both the elementary and secondary 
levels. I., addition, Dr* Clark has been an elementary 
school assistant principal, a curriculum consultant, a 
director of curriculum, and a director of research and 
planning. Mrs* Sally N. Clark has had the opportunity to 
teach business education at secondary, adult, junior 
college, and college levels. She is presently pursuing an 
advanced graduate degree at the University of Arizona. 
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WAYS IN wiiTcir ti:ams may function 

By William Georgiades 

While it would be difficult to describe the many possible 
team arrangements, the following illustrates a fairly 
typical plan# 

A team leader, a second teacher, and two aides have the 
joint responsibility of teaching large groups of students 
in the same subject area and grade for two hours during the 
day. Both teachers and aides are provided with and devote 
additional hours to planning and preparation to achieve 
this responsibility. 

While it should be recognized that there is no "pat" 
formula as to percentage of time devoted to each type of 
activity, team operation typically incorporates a combina- 
tion of three types of activity: 

•••Large group presentations 

• ..Srrall group work and discussion 

...Individual study 

All of these three phases need to be interrelated. Team 
members should devise a plan in advance to take care of the 
process involved. An outline of what is to be taught and 
the order in which it is to be accomplished need to be 
carefully drawn up for the students, too. 

1. Large Group Presentations 

Large group presentations are arranged for motivational 
or introductory purposes, the presentation of audio-visual 
materials, general testing, and culminating unit activi- 
ties, e.g., student panels, reports, and project displays. 

Large groups offer opportunities for building background 
information for the whole course, presenting the work of 
small groups, general testing, and all phases of curricular 
offerings that can just as v?ell be given to 100 or more as 
to 35 students. The main pMrpose of large group instruc- 
tion is to give cohesiveness and to present major concepts 
and background information related to the course • 

While care should be taken to avoid letting team work 
degenerate into the lecture method of teaching, some 
aspects of instruction especially lend themselves to large 
group presentation: 

a. Introduction of New Topics 

Although some of the teacher-pupil Interchange of 
ideas may be lost, there is a mass psychology re- 
action to a good introduction which builds extra 
enthusiasm. 

b. Demonstrations 

In certain subjects, demonstrations requiring rather 
elaborate preparation can sometimes be presented just 
as effectively to large groups and thus save valuable 
time and/or expense. 
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c . Films 

Film? lend t hMmr.o Lvf^s to large presentation and 
facilitate scheduiini^ as well as conserve time in 
preparation! 

d . Resource Persons 

A larger audience makes extensive use of outside 
resource personnel mot^e toariible» and the investment 
of preparation time pays greater dividends. 
Summations 

After a unit has been studied in the smaller groups 
with library research and reports, demonstrations, 
lab work, etc, then it is possible to do an effec- 
tive job of summation before testing. 
The larger group presentations can be made more effective 
by using the public address system, the overhead projector, 
and other equipment of this nature. Unit outlines, demon- 
stration worksheets, etc, can be placed in the hands of 
the student to make the presentation even more effective. 
2. Small Group Activity 

Some machinery needs to be set up so that students can 
come together in small groups. The purposes for such 
groups include working on special projects, study in 
specific areas, discussions to follow-up presentations, and 
preparing for panels or reports as culminating activities 
to a unit. Grouping may be based upon ability range, 
interest, achievement levels and accomplishments, e.g., 
skills in arithmetic or language. 

Small study groups are set up to function in relationship 
with large group meetings and to accommodate a range of 
interests and abilities. Carefully planned study guides 
should be given to each student with very definite instruc- 
tions . An ideal study group is made up of from six to 
twelve students. Each group should have a student leader 
and recorder. 

In addition, library research, remedial and enrichment 
activities can be carried out through small, study groups* 
The membership should be flexible, dependent upon need, 
interest, and purpose. 

Intermediate size groups or combinations of groups, 
reaching in most cases the usual classroom si^e, are 
reserved for more detailed instruction, discussion periods, 
and general review* 

The flexibility of the team arrangement permits daily 
grouping of students for many purposes and a greater 
variety of activities. However, grouping for the sake of 
grouping with no stated objectives would lessen the effec- 
tiveness of the program* The following illustrate the 
possibilities of grouping for special purposes! 

a. The ability range can be narrowed* Several groups 
within the team can be working in texts adapted to 
their needs . 

b. The teachers have opportunity to give aid to students 
doing independent study during class time, rather 
than after school as in a ''regular" situation. 

.]• 1 .[ 
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c* Small Titudy p.roup activities increase the opportuni- 
tier, lor Jitud^nit participation and growth. 

ii. Students are able to work at their own speed of 
learning. Faster moving students can complete • 
several projects to one by the slower students.^ 
Aides provide additional help to make this possible. 

e. Guest speakort5 can be invited to enrich the prograim 
for many students without disrupting the total school 
program. 

f. Lab ^rroups can work throuph double periods whenever 
feasible, thereby making more effective use of time 
and expensive equipment. 

3. Individual Study 

Each student needs some kind of individual work program 
defir.3d by him, with him, or for him.^ 

Student study guides can be of considerable help in guid- 
ing the individual study and in enlisting the active parti- 
cipation of students in team learning. Study guides can be 
brief, but they should indicate to the student just where 
he fits into the picture. Only by seeing the reasons for 
the large group, small group, and independent study activi- 
ties, will the student accept and perform his individual 
role appropriately. Such a guide would include: 

a. An overview of the course of study. (The purpose, 
content to be covered, references, unit topics, and 
the major understandings to be learned.) 

b. Typical group activities. (List of kinds of groups 
and their purposes, types of individual projects on 
which students might work.) 

c. Lists of committees and their purposes. (Students 
might add to this list and sign up for such commit- 
tees as book, bulletin board, etc.) 

d. Evaluation criteria. (Students will want to know the 
basis for grading. Various forms that will b2 used 
for evaluating group work and individual growth can 
be included. ^ 

When working out plans for the team operations, a balance 
of large, small, and individual activity should be con- 
sidered. The percentage of time devoted to each will vary 
with the subject. Also, ways should be devised to permit 
students to participate in planning. A calendar of class 
activities can be made up and students given a copy to keep 
them informed. The calendar can be a part of the study 
guide. 

U. Other Operational Procedures 

The variety and wide range of team combinations make it 
difficult to outline precisely methods of operation that 
could be used successfully in all teams. However, certain 
duties and responsibilities are necessary to the smooth 
running of all team classes: 
a. Student Orientation 

Like 'the teachers , students need a proper introduc- 
tion to the team situation. A carefully Worked out 
explanation can be presented to the class in a large 
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group «iei;L;ion. Teachers and aides should be intro- 
duced as co-workers; bringing the instructional pro- 
gram to them in a new way. A summary of how the 
necui, of the students will be met through various 
groupings sJiould be given. In many ways this intro- 
duction will be similrir to that given in a conven- 
tional class in regard to the subject content, the 
goals and objectives, general classroom procedure 3, 
and student leadership responsibilities. Students 
will need assurance that though the manner of 
approach and the number of people involved is dif- 
ferent, they should expect to study and learn as well 
or better than in any other class. They should 
recognize and appreciate the fact that there are 
additional advantages for individual study and inde- 
pendent research, and that many group activities and 
resource persons will contribute greatly to their 
education. 

Student Responsibilities 

Although the team leader assigns most of the routine 
duties to the aides, there is no reason to remove 
from the students those responsibilities that they 
would have in any other class. Student monitors can 
help with the passing, collecting, and returning of 
papers, checking out books, putting up bulletin 
boards, operating audio-visual equipment, etc* 
Supervision of student monitors can be handled by the 
aides. 

Correcting and Grading Papers 

It is appropriate to assume'That aides jan easily 
correct objective tests* For this to be adequately 
done, all test keys and grading should be prepared 
and worked out by the teachers. In the main, 
teachers will want to have some contact with the 
students through the reading of their compositions, 
essays, and subjective tests. With special help and 
training, aides can participate in some of the sub- 
jective evaluation of tests, essays, and composi- 
tions. 

Clerical and Housekeeping Duties 
Aides take care of most of these duties* The 
original planning for how these duties are to be 
handled should be carefully gone over and definite 
responsibilities should be given to each aide. How- 
ever, both aides should become familiar with all such 
responsibilities so that one could take over in case 
the other was absent or assigned to some particular 
project* Taking attendance, moving students from one 
group to another, issuing texts, recording grades, 
etc*, should be carefully thought through and method- 
ically carried out. 
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PRACTICAL CV)n;:ini:RATrOrir IN LARCU: GROUPS, SMALL '^OUPS, AND 
INULPLtlDliliT :/rULY r.lTHATIOHS 

By William Georgiade^ 

LARGi: GROUP INSTRUCTION 

Large group instruction has within its structure? many 
advantap.es, both real and potential. The advantages differ 
to some ♦?xtent depending upon one's point of view, and it 
might be in order to point out these advantages as they 
appear to these viewers; the teacher, the administrator, 
and the student. All three groups have vital interests in 
quality education, and some of the more significant aspects 
of large group instruction for each group should be men- 
tioned. 

A. The Teacher's View: Large Group Instruction 

1# Enables the teacher to instruct once to ninety 
students material that formerly required three 
presentations to thirty; 

2. Permits teachers to spend more time in prepara- 
tion by letting him leave the classroom while 
other teachers work with the lar^e group; 

3. Allows teachers to plan instruction in such a way 
that more forceful, better presentations of 
subject matter are given; 

U. Breaks the present cellular structure of one 

classroom— thirty students—and lets the teacher 
grow professionally through contact with compe- 
tent colleagues and fresh ideas. 

B. The Administrator's View: Large Group Instruction 
1. Provides the vehicle for instruction better than 

(or at least as good as) previous, conventional 
programs ; 

2» Gives in-service training to new, inexperienced 
personnel ; 

3» Places the superior teacher before a larger group 
of students than under the present structure; 

U. Utilizes new audio-visual techniques to best 
advantage ; 

5» Fosters professional growth through the inter- 
change of ideas and techniques* 

C. The Pupil's View: Large Group Instruction 

1. Provides high quality teaching that is both 
profitable and interesting; 

2» Fosters independent attitudes and maturity; 

3» Furnishes the opportunity for meaningful self- 
instruction • 

Teaching personnel engaged in large group instruction 
have accumulated seme knowledge of the type of instruction 
and the techniques most applicable for large group 
teaching. In some senses these techniques and types are no 
different from those which have characterized any good 
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teaching practice; there is, perhaps, a matter of emphasis 
on a particular point. At any event, some of the following 
techniques and viewpoints have seemed especially important: 

1. Institute adequate student orientation as to lar^e 
class iprocedures . " 

Detailed (and, preferably, mimeographed) instructions 
concerning vital aspects of class procedures will eliminate 
many future problems. The more thorough and systematic the 
orientation is, the less likelihood there will be of mis- 
understandings • 

2. Develop systematic procedures for beginning classes 
promptly . 

'*Business" matters such as roll-taking, signing admit- 
tance cards, and distributing or collecting materials must 
be done rapidly. Permanent seating arrangements, written 
assignment sheets, student secretaries and various set 
routines help immeasureably in that vital moment after the 
bell rings and the class begins to settle down. An under- 
standing by class members that no personal question can be 
asked as the teacher does these "business" matters is 
vital. 

3. Capitalize on the formality inherent in large ^roup 
situatFons . 

Large nu:nbers of students (60-150) generally minimize 
rather than magnify the normal discipline problems found in 
a class of thirty. Group self -discipline is a remarkable 
phenomenon in larger groups which operates constantly if 
the instructor is prompt and efficient . This sense of 
formality by the group should be retained. 

Discourage normal classroom interruptions which % 
since they are tripled and quadrupled in large student 
groups, destroy classroom effectiveness and concentration. 
Requests for cooperation are effective, and stationing 
responsible students near the doors where they may inter- 
cept messengers may aid in preserving classroom lecture 
control . 

5 . Avoid the long lecture which goes beyond normal 
attention span" 

Large group instruction is rarely personalized to such an 
extent that attention span is lengthened. Short lecture 
periods (fifteen-twenty minutes) are best, and a change of 
scene should follow. This change of scene can be another 
speaker, a different activity, or a contrasting teaching 
technique (i.e.— a film)j the change must occur if the 
lecture situation is to remain effective. 

6 . Furnish the students with opportunities for individ- 
ual discussion which cannot be pern f tted in the large 
group . "~ ' 

Since discussion time is limited, the teacher must cur- 
tail comments and explanation} the result can be poor if no 
opportunity for clarifying is given. 

7. Discourage visitors t at least with new programs and 
with inexperienced teacher s » 

Many teachers participatTng within a newly-formed team 
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are at first insecure when their colleagues listen to their 
lectures, auA it is wi«G to let neophytes work alone at 
first. 

8. Avoid set routines as to the method of instruction * 
Day-to-day variations in the use of time are profitable » 

and using two or three instructors within a given period 
(for example, one teacher giving a spelling test in the^ 
first twenty minutes, another teacher explaining an assign- 
ment for fifteen minutes, and the third team member fin- 
ishing the period in another manner) is nearly sure-fire in 
terms of student interest. 

9. Permit team members autonomy over the lavff^. group 
within given academic areas . 

For example, one team member should "do" lecture, test 
and grade— the play unit; the next team member should do 
the spelling unit; a third, another unit, etc. There is 
then no clash over grading standards, over particular 
emphases, over the minutiae of specific detail. 

Large group instruction possesses many advantages, but it 
can impose hardships on teachers as well as a poor learn- 
ing situation under certain conditions. Large group 
experience has made clear these pitfalls: 

1. Hasty assembling of teams without proper planning and 
without unsolicited volunteering by teachers is a cardinal 
error* 

2. Team members must be congenial : a year is a long time 
and the normal pressures of teaching cause friction which 
must be dealt with. 

3. Facilities must be adequate . Poor seating arrange- 
ments cripple needed notetaking; inadequate acoustics and/ 
or lack of a loud speaker system strain the lecturers J 
voices and cause needless fatigue; poor room ventilation 
contributes enormously to restlessness, especially in the 
latter moments of the period; and lack of needed materials 
(books, supplies) handicaps programs. Teachers, too, need 
better facilities for working; a "free" hour spent in the 
teachers* lounge is generally non-productive, and many 
times there is no adequate place /or paper correction, 
student consultation, or such duties. 

Teachers involved in the teams generally work harder 
than tHose not on teams , at least in the initiatory stages. 
Large group instruction requires detailed planning and 
research by team members, a practice normally not followed. 
Teachers must use their time advantageously. 

5 . Teachers normally must learn how to use the assis - 
tance given them (stuctent aides, clerical help) profitably ; 
they must learn to use these people efficiently. 

6. Better student groupini| is needed . The content of 
large group instruction is or course somet^hat dependent 
upon the ability ranges of the large group, the "tyranny of 
the middle" principle is perhaps more evident in large 
group work than in small and a homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents is very much desire. A "mixed" group of ninety stu- 
dents does not contain the conventional "handful" of 
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capable, interested students as well as malcontented , 
uninterested people; it contains a sizable number of both 
groups, and they must be dealt with in such a way that 
their feelings do not influence the entire group, 

7 . The formal atmosphere of l^r^ e group instruction pre * 
eludes student discussion ; many questions are unanswered 
and areas of non-agreement exist. Opportunity must be pro- 
vided for small, discussion type meetings, or a rather 
tiresome lecture method of teaching will supplant the 
conventional method— hardly a victory for quality teaching. 
^ To sum up, then, it is very clear that large group teach- 
ing instruction offers no panacea* It does have within its 
structure th^- possibilities for excellent teaching, pro- 
vided that mvJ&h.care and planning accompany the installa- 
tion of teacher teams. It is neither a time nor money 
ssver, and safeguards are needed to keep this type of 
instruction as beneficial as conventional instruction. 

On the other hand, however, there are within the machin- 
ery the grand possibilities of doing competent, careful 
teaching of a type rarely done today; the large group 
situation "demands" a polished performance by the instruc- 
tor » and the accompanying gratification of this task well 
done is clearly worth the present inconveniences in transi- 
tional attempts with large group instruction. Teachers 
feel they are "really teaching," and this is a belief to be 
cherished and nurtured. 

SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 

How does small group instruction differ from that of the 
more usual groups of thirty to thirty-five students? In 
the framework of large group, small group, and independent 
study combinations, techniques are quite different because 
factual presentations will be handled through large groups 
and individual application will be handled through indepen- 
dent studyt The small group, then, tests and refines 
learning and eliminates misunderstandings by means of 
guided discussion and exploration. 

A teacher may get students ready for a large group pre- 
sentation by exploring their present knowledge of and needs 
for the subject matter, and by helping them to know what to 
look fori or he may follot? up a presentation by reviewing 
subject matter with them and reinforce learning by con- 
sidering applications* 

Student participation appears to be the keynote of small 
group instruction* Yet how do teachers and students move 
into this new relation? Some teachers find that they can 
instruct very well in the formal setting but feel ill at 
ease in the more permissive one; too, they are reluctant to 
pass greater responsibility to students. Following are 
some suggestions and observations about small group 
teaching. 

Small group meetings must have as much purpose to them as 
any other kind of instruction. The teacher should know 
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exactly wluit hi* wants to accomplish, despite the less 
formal atmosphere of the classroom. In many cases he will 
try to elicit rather than to tell; his students should 
participate rather than merely receive. But at the end of 
the class period he will have guided his group to where he 
wants them to go. He should have material for summation 
and material for review at the beginning of the next class 
meeting. 

In abandoning the format of "telling" students ♦ the 
teacher of small groups allows the students to interact 
among themselves. Students should speak to and for the 
group and should be heard by all. The old business of 
having a student say something to the teacher which the 
teacher then relays back to the group as if he were a 
public address system is outmoded. With no translator 
handy* the speaker usually sharpens up his communication 
both in content and volume » and the listener sharpens his 
reception because there will be no playback. With only 
limited assistance » most students are able to clarify their 
ideas* particularly when the pressure to do so comes ftom 
the group. Rearrangement of chairs so that not all faoe 
the front of the room assists in this interplay, and teacher 
will do well to come out from behind the bulwark of his 
desk. 

In small groups a teacher may facilitate discussion by 
first reviewing parts from earlier presentations or dis- 
cussions. Posing some quick questions to which most stu- 
dents know the answer gives a sense of security at the 
outset I while putting someone on the spot merely results in 
embarrassment for all and opens a gap between students and 
teacher. 

As students move into less familiar areas, they should be 
encouraged to guess at answers, with the understanding that 
these are new areas • No blame should attach to wrong 
answers and often the teacher can detect and use to good 
advantage the chain of association which sets off the wrong 
answer. Partially correct answers can be followed up to a 
correct conclusion through skillful questioning. Correct 
answers may be analyzed or otherwise reinforced. Correct 
answers should be regarded as an achievement of the group 
without too much emphasis on right or wrong for individ- 
uals. V/here no one ventures, teachers may provide addi- 
tional clues or steps in reasoning. Students in small 
groups, once they feel secure, seem to enjoy question-and- 
answer interplay and to remember well the correct conclu- 
sions. * i J 

Small groups tend to open up when discussion begins with 
an issue of interest or importance to young people. A 
chance to air views on currect school problems or policies, 
or on particular news events of world, national, or 
strictly local application, etc., brings good results. 
Often the students who enter a classroom are bursting with 
opinions about one thing or another. Given a chance to 
express themselves, they then settle down to the business 
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at hcind. TIk* unvMt'V tf*ai'hfi'» of course » may never pet to 
the business at haibl; h*» has to p,uard apainst the skillful 
assault on his lesson plan. But a few minutes warm-up on 
the other affairs may bring his students to his subject 
matter in a much more receptive frame of mind and much more 
ready to contribute their thinking. 

Discussion is by no means tho only instrument of small 
proup instruction. In some oases a teacher may wish simply 
to give further illustration and application of parts 
covered, using J. is special knowledge of his group* As he 
gc»ts to know his proup, he may ask one student to pive a 
summary of material » or two to present the pro's and con's 
of an issue, or a panel to give a planned or impromptu pre- 
^••ntation. The whole group may develop an outlir ^ or a 
piece of material or a list of areas for further study. 
II. tes may be pone over to see what has been gathered and 
whit missed in a presentation* A possible nev;spaper or 
documentary TV account of an event or trend of events may 
be developed, or half the class may do one and the other 
half the other for a comparison of media* Committees with- 
in the group mav explore and report on community or library 
resources on a topic* Half the class may prepare a test 
for the other half, while the downtrodden study for it; 
next time the testers become the victims* Role-playing, 
planned drama li /.at ions , man-in-the-street interviews--all 
become possible once rapport has been established within the 
small grour * 

Fun and games, merely? Not if there is purpose to every 
activity, the purpose of testing accuracy of learning, 
applying learning, or seeking out new direction for learn- 
ing* Possible in regular classrooms? Of course, and often 
'^one* But unwieldinesr of the larger group too many times 
defeats the teacher: the rebel knows there's another 
rebel; the shy one knows there's another who can't quite 
make it; the unprepared are sure there are others who are 
unprepared; the zealous begin to feel that their zeal is a 
little ridiculous— and teacher goes back to routine* In 
smaller groups, embarrassment diminishes, responsibility is 
more fixed, and fuller participation becomes possible* 

As group tapport develops, controls tend to come less 
from the teacher, more from the group itself* Students who 
get by with petty annoyances in larger groups find them- 
selves less able to do so in smaller groups, for sources of 
disturbance are more evident and classmates more ready to 
curb them* A certain pride develops in groups which are 
functioning well. 

Disturbers to begin with are usually those who seek a 
particular kind of status or recognition as not caring for 
adult approval* Often they are low in self-esteem; it 
takes ' few rebuffs to undermine the adolescent ego. 
But ttdctiei^s of small groups have an opportunity to develop 
some sense of worth in each student* In the earliest group 
meetings it must be established that disagreement with 
ideas is permissable but that personal attack or criticism 
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is not; an«l Wi** tf*cicht?r' himself must adhei^e to this prin- 
ciple. Disturl ancc should be regarded as disru;)tive not to 
the teacher but to the ^roup . The teacher's status is less 
threatened in a class of fewer students » and usually a mild 
reproof or postponement of reproof until after class will 
handle derelictions. Meanwhile the work of placing value 
cn all contributions goes torward, with opportunity made 
tor everyone to achieve something successfully. 

Another cause of student disturbance is boredom. Here 
the teacher's sense of timing and his obligation to keep 
the work moving forward enter the picture. For the most 
^^vx^ small groups meet for onlv a half hour; a desirable 
aspect of flexible scheduling is its change of pace. Even 
so, the teacher must control his group's direction. Some- 
times discussion heads up a blind alley or becomes tangen- 
tial. Sometimes one student turns discussion into a 
filibuster ♦ or two into a dauute. Sometimes all climt into 
a merry-go-round. If a tea:hot h is planned what is to 
cover and if he foresees eventualities in terms of subject 
matter and groups he will lo.^e neither the good student nor 
the poor one via the detuui* into boredom* 

Small groups, then, can enhance learning by increasing 
student participation and stuOent responsibility if the 
teacher accepts the changed navure of his group. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 

There is great unanimity of opinion that major emphasis 
must be placed on student development in independent study. 
Critics or acclaimers of the schools speak with one voice 
as to the need to master independent study. The voice 
urges more student self-reliance, more pioneering spirit by 
the student scholar. Major discussion arises, however, as 
to what independent study actually is. To one sizable 
group, independent study means the student's doing what he 
IS told to do without supervision; to another, it means the 
student's selecting profitable avenues of knowledge and 
inquiry with little direction othor than his individual 
interest; another group prefers a middle direction between 
these two positions. 

Translating these opinions concerning independent study 
into action soon points out dangerous areas: Group I 
believers, at their worst, simply assign more homework, 
bexieving this to be independent study; Group II believers 
may permit and foster endless time-wasting, placing errant 
speculation on too high a pedestal; and Group III adherents 
often search for ideal goals for all students, forgetting 
the Individual maturation processes. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear to all that independent 
study must involve the delegation and acceptance of respon- 
sibility to some degree by the student. The teachers 
problem is to delegate these responsibilities in such a 
manner that free choice ic not stifled, that the student 
emerges from the process not a parrot but a thinking 
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individual. Basic to all teaching designs for fostering 
this attitude, mor«over, is tl a concept that a student must 
learn by degrees--hQ cannot ch mge irresponsibility over- 
night, and thoughtful recognition of this in furnishing the 
vehicles to facilitate this process is the best procedure 
for administrator and teacher . 

Team teaching experience (as well as thoughtful teaching 
anywhere, whatever its structure) at the Centinela Vallry 
Union High School District has shown these measures to be 
helpful in the fostering of student independence: 

1. Replace daily assignment schedules with mimeographed 
weekly, quarterly, or (if possible) semester schedules. 

2. Begin classes' with orientation sessions which include 
grading scales, conduct expectancy, make-up schedules and 
penalties for incomplete work. If these policies can be 
placed in written form to accompany the assignment 
Schedules, they can serve as excellent steps towards stu- 
dent independence. 

3. Re-structure library usage in such a way that stu- 
dents can use it more advantageously: let the librarian 
give an orientation concerning its resources, the materi- 
als needed for independent study and make the library 
available all day (8:00-5:00) for students. 

Increase the number of assignments requiring more 
than textbook sources of information. Insist on sources 
other than encyclopedias for upper level work. 

5. Furnish assignments which permit studies in depth , 
rather than sui*vey-type assignments which scratch the 
surface. 

6. Allow, as much as possible, students— options within 
assignments (i.e.— he chooses term paper topic, his book 
report, his topic for composition, etc.) 

7. Institute plans v/hich reward self-direction. Perma- 
nent hall passes are an example of this. Permission to 
audit particular classes may be awarded. 

8. Provide laboratory facilities where students can work 
with little or no supervision* Language and reading 
laboratories are good examples of this type of permissive 
activity. 

9. Give students leadership opportunities whenever it 
can be done whether af. student group leaders, chairmen of 
groups, various club officials, leaders of underclassmen i 
etc.^ 

10. Make official recognition to the student body of 
those pupils who have been awarded some type of independent 
statuo— pernaps as school service club member, etc. 
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PRurARATTon or Tin: profuscional staff for utilizing the 

PONTOON TRANSIT rONAL DP/JIGN 

By Donald C. Clark 
Sally N. Clark 

INTRODUCTION 

One of the great challenges facing educators today is 
that of building educational programs that are relevant in 
a rapidly -hanging technological society. This challenge 
is one that cannot be met by the traditional approach of 
adding more courses to an already overloaded curriculum. 
Significant new approaches must be developed to faciliLaLe 
the learning process. 

The successful development and implementation of new 
curricula requires a positive attitude toward change on 
the part of all those involved in the program. New pro- 
grams require teachers and administrators to assume new and 
different roles. In addition^ implementation of new pro- 
grams requires that new teaching skills learned and 
effectively utilised. It can be stated* therefore, that 
without the proper preparation of teachers and administra- 
tors* any innovative program is relegated to failure 
before it gets under way. 

AS noted in the tlLle* the purpose of this paper is to 
examine some techniques and procedures which can be used in 
preparing professional staff members for the successful 
Transitional Design. The following is a brief review of 
the basic elements of the Pontoon Transitional Design. 

THE PCJTOON TRANSITIONAL DESIGN 

The Pontoon Transitional Design can be best described as 
a method for making the transition from mass education to 
individualized instruction. It facilitates team teaching, 
flexible scheduling* and the correlation of subject matter. 
It also provides for assembly groups* discussion groups and 
individual study. , ^ ^ ^. , . 

Dr. William Georgiades* in a publication entitled The 
Pontoon Transitional Design for Curriculum Change*" makes 
the following statement: ^ ^ 

A ponto n may De considered as a higher form of 
teai:i teaching. Team teaching requires large group 
prei^.entations* small discussion groups ar.d individual 
study. The pontoon concept incorporates all of these 
plus the inter-relationship of various disciplines in 
a flexible block of time. In many cases, various 
subjects can be correlated readily and thus help in 
bringing about a better understanding of both 
subjects* 
He goes on to say J 

The pontoon concept is identified as interrelating 
tuo or more subjects under the leadership of teachers 
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from differt»nt disciplines in a block of time in 
which each would ordinarily operate independently* 
It should ^Iso be recognized that there aro some subjects 
that do not easily correlate* In these instances the pon- 
toon arrangement can still be utilized effectively because 
of its provision for time flexibility and size of learning 
groups . 

A STRATEGY FOR PREPARATION 

An in-service program for teachers and administrators 
needs to be carefully developed. Those charged with plan- 
ning the in-service program must have a deep understanding 
of human nature in the process of change* They must also 
have a thorough knowledge of pontooning and each of the 
skills required by teachers and administrators for its 
successful operation. 

Basically ♦ then, a strategy for in-service training for 
pontooning should include the following elements or phases} 

Phase I Establishing a Climate for Change 

a. Organizing leadership 

b. Providing information about pontooning 

c. Motivating the faculty 

d. Identifying personnel and securing a 
commitment 

Phase II Preparing for Change 
Phase III Implementation of Change 
Phase IV Evaluation 

It is important to remember that true change comes about 
slowly. With this in mind, it is also interesting to note 
that one of the outstanding features of the pontoon transi- 
tional design is its ability to offer flexibility to a 
small group of teachers without requiring massive change in 
the structure of the entire school. When properly planned, 
this feature allows a school to take a general and system- 
atic approach toward desired curricular change. 

ESTABLISHING A CLIMATE FOR CHANGE 

Phase I, as the subheading indicates, deals with estab- 
lishing a suitable climate for change. More specifically, 
this task involves building a leadership team, exposing 
teachers to the advantages of "pontooning," selecting per- 
sonnel who tni^hl be interebted, and final identification of 
••volunteer" teacher participants* 

The establishment of a leadership team is vital if a^ sys- 
tematic and comprehensive program of in-service is to be 
developed. One of the most important tasks of the team is 
to secure the services of a competent outside consultant 
who, upon selection becomes a member of the team. In 
selecting a consultant the following considerations should 
be made: 

1. Does his philosophy of education fundamentally agree 
with that held by the district? 
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2, Doos! he hav« the ability to inspire and motivate 
t(Mv }MM f:, atlinirun t raters , school board members » and 
parent^?? 

3. Is he approachable? 

4» What successful experiences does he have in other 
districts which have attempted to establish similar 

programs? 

S. Is he willing to gfit involved personally in the pro- 
gram and make a long-term commitment to the distx^ict 
(one to two years)? 
The consultant assumes many different roles in the imple- 
mentation of the "pontoon" program. Some of these roles 
are: 

!• As an advisor to the leadership team» to teachers i 
and to board *nembers 

2. As a motivator of teachers and auministrators 

3. As a listener who can provide assistance in a non- 
threatening manner 

As a reinforcer while teachers and administrators 
Work with new curricular ideas 

Serving on the leadership team with the consultant should 
be a representative from the dialrict office and the prin- 
cipal of the school. Other key personnel and central 
office personnel may be included. 

This group must provide dynamic leadership for the organ- 
ization and operation of the in-service program and is 
responsible for the actual implementation of the pontoon 
program. In its initial planning the leadership team must 
make the following decisions: 

1. The number of pontoons to be in operation for the 
following school year 

2. The strategy for motivating interest for participa- 
tion in such a program 

3* The extent of in-service prior to the beginning of 
the program. 

Once these three decisions have been made» the leadership 
team can begin to plan its strategy for motivation* Within 
each school there are certain specific teachers around whom 
most innovative curricular programs can be built* These 
are the teachers whoi for the most part» are highly skilled 
in their specific subject areas but are constantly in 
search of better instructional methods* They tend to be 
secure in their jobs and willing to try new ideas. These 
are the teachers whoi when identified « should become the 
initial participants of the pontoon program. 

One of the cardinal principles in the early stages of 
developing an innovative program is that no one partici- 
pates in the program unless they have volunteered to do so* 
The utilization of volunteers insures a commitment on the 
part of these teachers to spend the time necessary in plan- 
ning and in the implementation of programs* It is also our 
feeling that there is no faster way to sabotage a program 
than to involve people who basically do not want to be 
involved* 
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The i;trato)',y ut. ili /.ed to fjCiin this commitment to pontoon- 
iriR ocui be brt^ktMi 'lovni Into tliree stages. Stape I involves 
getting, information to tt.»acheru about pontooning. Included 
in this stage are: 

1. Discussion about pontooning 

2. Extensive reading about team teaching and pontooning 

3. Effective utilization of fil*no and filmstrips 
ii . Visitations to schools now using pontooning 

We have found the use of the NASSP film "Answers and 
Questions" to be quite successful in motivating teachers to 
question current educational practices. The NASSP film- 
strips "Focus on Change" and "Focus on the Individual" can 
also be used effectively. Other materials useful at this 
stage are articles by Dr. William Geor^jiades at the Univer- 
sity of Southeri; California, including "The Pontoon Transi- 
tional Design for Curriculum Change" and "Ways in Vihich 
Teams Hay Function." 

Stage II is motivation. While closely correlated with 
Stage 1 1 the motivation aspect of this procedure calls for 
an emotional appeal to teachers to participate. V/e have 
found that this is best done by a presentation to the 
school faculty as a whole. By this time ^ most of the teach- 
ers will have had at least some exposure to the materials 
relative to pontooning and tf>am teaching. Usually the con- 
sultant, hired by the leadership team, Is responsible for 
the presentation to the faculty. His presentation chal- 
lenges teachers to look at their current procedures and 
instructional methods and asks them to evaluate them care- 
fully in terms of learning. He then asks those who are 
interested in trying a new approach, such as pontooning, to 
contact any of the members of the leadership team within a 
week's time. 

Stage III is identification and commitment. If the moti- 
vational meeting has been effective, the leadership team 
should have little difficulty in getting the volunteers to 
initiate a pontooning program for the following year. The 
leadership team must meet and consider each volunteer care- 
fully, as all volunteers may not possess the qualifications 
necessary for initiating the program. If the project is to 
be successful, it must be built carefully around people who 
have initiative, good judgment, and dedication. 

PREPARATION FOR CHANGE 

Following final identification of participating teachers, 
the leadership team must develop a careful, systematic pro- 
gram of in-service. Much in the sama way that teachers 
Identify and establish behavioral objectives for their 
courses of study, the leadership team should establish cer- 
tain behavioral objectives for the in-service program. The 
leadership team has to consider the amount of time avail- 
able for teacher in-service and then establish a hierarchy 
of important objectives that will be accomplished in that 
time. It is better to cover a few objectives thoroughly 
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than to try to build an all-encompassing program* 

For teavhfi-; nev/ to pontooning, there are probably at 
least five important objectives that need to be accom- 
plished before the implementation of the program in the 
fall. Th;ise include: 

1. The development of skill in the scheduling of time, 
as demonstrated by the preparation of schedules that 
will be utilised during the first two weeks of school 
2* The preparation of behavioral objectives suitable for 

the subject matter they will be teaching 
3« The preparation of a list of procedures for the pro- 
ductive utilization of teacher aides 
The development of procedures that will facilitate 
maximum utilization of existing physical facilities 
5. The preparation of a program of evaluation that will 
reflect the accomplishment of behavioral goals both 
in the cognitive and affective domains • 
Past experience has shown us that it is important to give 
the identified teachers as much exposure to pontooning as 
possible. This can best be done through visitations in the 
spring to schools that are currently achieving success with 
the Pontoon Transitional Design. In addition to the teach- 
ers, these visitations should include the principal, the 
counselors, and persons responsible for the scheduling of 
classes at the school. A member or members of the Board of 
Education may well be included « 

A good visitation experience would include the following: 
1. An opportunity to meet with the administrative staff 
of the school and get a general overview of the pon- 
tooning 

2* An opportunity to visit the classrooms and see the 
program in operation 

3. An opportunity for the teachers to meet informally 
with teachers who are currently pontooning. 

We feel that this last point is probably the most impor- 
tant aspect of the visit. 

In addition to the visits, the teachers should be exposed 
to a great variety of materials concerning the subjects of 
pontooning, team teaching, and individualized instruction* 
It is important that some of the materials used in the 
motivational stage be again brought out and reviewed « Some 
of these materials would include: 

1. Materials developed by Dr. J* Lloyd Trump and the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 

2. Filmstrips and books on behavioral objectives, as 
developed by Dr* James Popham of UCLA and Dr. Robert 
Mager 

3. Materials dealing with individualized instruction and 
the development of learning activity packages 
Pamphlets and articles developed by Dr« William 
Georgiades and others on the subject of pontooning, 
and published by the Center for Excellence in 
Education, U#S.C. 

Time should be scheduled periodically throughout the 
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Spring for informal meetings with consultants > administra- 
tors* and teachers for the discussion of the philosophy of 
pontooning and the techniques necessary for its implementa- 
tion* These meetings should be scheduled following the 
visitations and may include presentations of appropriate 
films and films trips. We have also found it very success- 
ful to make several of these meetings dinner meetings. This 
insures a certain degree of informality and tends to facili- 
tate better communication. 

Having worked with teachers i administrators and counselors 
all spring, the professional staff is now ready for the in- 
tensified summer in-service program. During the summer 
workshops v/e strongly recommend that, whenever possible, 
teachei's be paid for their participation. In Monrovia, for 
example, teachers are paid the base hourly rate that they 
would b« receiving if they were to teach summer school* It 
is also recommended that whenever possible the teacher aides 
who will be working with each team be identified and 
employed to work with and for the teachers during the summer 
in-service. This helps to establish strong ties within the 
team and expedites cooperative effort among all members. 

The summer workshop may be divided into several stages. 
The first stage would be an intensive period of 30 to 
hours spread out over one or two weeks* time. During this 
time the leadership team through the use of films and 
materials, consultants, and teachers and administrators 
from other districts attempts to help each of the teams 
achieve the behavioral goals listed previously. There are 
few formal presentations during this time. The consultants 
will work individually with each of the teams as they 
attempt to achieve their various objectives. Teachers are 
given a great deal of freedom to work within their groups. 
It should be emphasized, however, that at the end of this 
time the teachers should be expected to accomplish very 
specific goals. This might include, in line with the 
behavioral objectives established previously, developing a 
list of objectives for each course with sample schedules 
and evaluation plans. During the last day of this inten- 
sive program, each of the teams is responsible for a pre- 
sentation of its materials to the rest of the group. At 
the end of each presentation, the merits of the materials 
developed are discussed and evaluated by the entire group. 
Specific recommendations are then made for revision. 

At least two or three additional afternoon or evening 
meetings need to be held during the course of the summer. 
The primary purpose of these meetings is to check the pro- 
gress of the teachers and their planning, to answer ques- 
tions, and to reinforce them if they are discouraged about 
any aspect of the program. Just before the beginning of 
school in the fall, a final meeting must be held. At this 
meeting each team reports to the rest of the teams on what 
its members expect to accomplish in the first two to four 
weeks of pontooning. This report should include the 
following! 
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!• Sample scheduling and grouping procedures 

2. Expt^cted behavioral outcomes for the students 

3. A description of the evaluation plan and plans for 
initiating it 

Ways they will be utilizing the services of teacher 
aides 

5. Plans for using existing facilities. 
This meeting offers the members of the teams a final 
opportunity to express their feelings (positive or nega- 
tive) before the actual implementation of the program. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF CHANGE 

It could be accurately said that Phase III represents the 
••from theory to practice phase ••• It is now that teachers 
have the opportunity to place in operation all of the ideas 
and techniques they have been developing throughout the 
course of the in-service program. The leadership team now 
assumes a new and different role. It is basically one of 
reinforcement and support for the teachers as they launch 
out into new and unexplored areas of the curriculum. Mem- 
bers of the leadership team must be readily available to 
consult with teachers about the various problems they en- 
counter. Without frequent support during the early months, 
the program may flounder to a point where it cannot be 
salvaged. Often, all the teachers need is a word of en- 
couragement or a sympathetic ear. 

During this period of implementation renewed emphasis 
must be placed on the development of the skills needed by 
teachers for making effective large group presentations and 
for leading small group discussion. The most valuable 
assistance can be given in the development of these skills 
as the teachers actually start working with varying group 
sizes. Teachers may also desire assistance in the partici- 
pation of special materials that will make their presenta- 
tions more meaningful. 

The effective utilization of the teacher aide can be one 
of the determiners of a successful program. We feel that 
the members of the teaching team should be made responsible 
for the final choice of the aide who will work with them. 
If it is not possible to hire the aide prior to the in- 
service sessions, time may be allotted during the summer 
in-service program to interview and select an aide for each 
team. As the teachers and the aides gain experience work- 
ing with each other during the first semester the teachers 
begin to see the aide in a greatly expanded rolt^. Guidance 
must be given in how to effectively use the aide and in- 
volve her as a vital part of the instructional program. 

During the implementation stage in-service should be con- 
tinued on a regular basis. Teachers need the opportunity 
to meet frequently with the consultant in order to discuss 
and evaluate their current progress. They also should 
again be provided with the opportunity to visit some of the 
schools that are achieving success with pontooning. This 
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will tend to reinforce their effort and give them new ideas 
about scheduling, use of facilities, and utilization of 
teacher aides. 

EVALUATION OF THE PONTOON PROGRAM 

The importance of establishing proper procedures for 
evaluation cannot be overemphasized. Without evaluation it 
is impossible to determine the accomplishments or failures 
of pontooning programs. Evaluation is an integral part of 
each phase of the program. In the early phases of identi- 
fication and commitment the leadership team must establish 
procedures to determine whether or not their goals have 
been met. They must also evaluate the spring and summer 
programs to determine whether the procedures established 
for the training of teachers have been successful in get- 
ting teachers ready to begin pontooning programs. Teachers » 
during their summer in-service sessions, must develop the 
behavioral objectives that will serve as the criteria for 
determining the success of their programs. During the 
summer they will also determine the particular time sched- 
ule that will be in operation for the pre-testing and the 
post-testing of students. Finally, during the actual 
implementation of the program, careful steps and procedures 
must be developed and followed to assure that the data 
obtained will be reliable and valid for the overall evalua- 
tion. 

SUMMARY 

Successful program utilizing the Pontoon Transitional 
Design must provide the necessary training for its teacher 
participants. This training must be continuous and it must 
be supportive, but most of all it must provide the teachers 
with the new skills they need to develop a successful pon- 
toon program. 

Preparation for pontooning must be carefully developed to 
provide a gruadual introduction to the basic concepts in- 
volved in Its design. It must not move so swiftly as to 
threaten the security or limit the understanding of those 
participating. The in-service program, to be most effec- 
tive, must not make the same mistake inherent in many 
current educational practices. It must not assume that 
time spent being exposed to ideas is the same as learning. 
An effective pontoon in-service program must provide the 
opportunity for personal involvement in the development of 
new understandings designed to foster effective learning. 
Without individual involvement and commitment, a truly 
successful program can never be achieved. 
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Criteria for Successful Pontooning ^ 
!• Support from Board of Education 

2. Support from Central Office Administration 

3. Support from school administration (principal and 
assistant principals) 

Interested teachers (volunteers) 
5. In-service progrdin and consultant support 
6* Auxiliary support (teacher aides) 
Time Schedule for In-service when Program is to be Imple- 
mented in September 

October I November i December . . . Organization of Leader 



service 

Sept ember- June (school year). • • Implementation of Pro- 



Who Should Be Involved in the In-Service Program? 
1* Teachers 

2* Principals - Assistant Principals 
3 • Aides 

Central Office Administration 
Curriculum Director 
Assistant Superintendent 
5* Board Members 



January! February i March 



April • May, June 



July, August 



ship Team 
Identification of Team 
Members 

Selection of Consul- 
tants 

Information! Motiva- 
tion, Identification 
and commitment 
Visitations, Informa- 
tion sessions. Discus- 
sions 

Intensive sximmer in- 



gram» Consultant visit 
Reinforcement sessions 
School visitations! 
Utilizing teacher 
aides. Curriculum » 
Evaluation 
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AN effective: instructional aide PROGRAM: TRAINING FOR BOTH 
TEACHERS AND AIDES 

By Donald C. Clark 
Sally N. Clark 

Over the past several decades many attempts have been made 
to increase the effectiveness of the classroom teacher. 
Technologists have developed new types of equipment and 
instructional media. Psychologists have developed program- 
med instruction and new theories of learning « and educators 
have developed new methodologies and techniques. When 
properly used* all of these new developments have added 
greatly to teacher effectiveness. It ist however « our 
opinion that one of the most promising ways to increase the 
effectiveness and efficiency of a classroom teacher is the 
employment of instructional aides. 

RATIONALE OF INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE PROGRAMS 

Before discussing the training of aides and teachers « it 
is important to briefly examine the rationale for instruc- 
tional aide programs. If we are to believe the statement, 
by Dr. J* Lloyd Trump when he says» "one-third of the 
teaching day goes to clerical and subprof essional tasks and 
another third to work that could just as well be done by 
various kinds of automatic devices {' it is imperative for us 
to then examine ways to better utilize the competency of a 
professional teacher. Improvement of instruction is a 
major professional goal» and a teacher aide can help 
achieve that goal. It could therefore be said that the 
real rationale for the instructional aide program is to 
assist teachers in the supervision and instruction of 
pupils so that teachers may use their energies more effec- 
tively. Dr. Wallace Maurer* Chief of the Bureau of Teacher 
Education, Pennsylvania's Department of Public Instruction, 
makes the following statement: 

The use of paraprofessionals , provides more oppor- 
tunity for personal attention to the learner and it 
frees professionals from non-teaching assignments so 
as to provide them with more time to wisely engineer 
learning climates* 
He goes on to say: 

While economy, through cost control, is a prime 
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objective, the financing of paraprofessional staffing 
needs to be viewed in its relationship to the in- 
creased efficiency and effectiveness of the profes- 
sional teacher. 
In the past i;^=iv*fral years the teachers themselves have 
recognized the need for assistance in nonprofessional 
activities. Consequently, the profession has taken a 
positive Rtand toward the employment of instructional 
aides. The following statement by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards appears in 
a brochure entitled Auxiliary School Personnel . The state- 
ment is as follows: 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards sees the addition of auxil- 
iary personnel in the schools as one of the most 
challenging and hopeful advances in modern education. 
The needs of society require significant changes in 
our present school organization. The teacher is a 
skilled professional and as such must be permitted to 
do a professional level of work. He must be a 
diagnostician and a guider of learning experiences. 
He should not waste his time on trivia. The utiliza- 
tion of auxiliary personnel can provide the oppor- 
tunity for teachers teach. 

ORIENTATION AND TRAINING PROCEDURES FOR TEACHERS 

All those in the process of developing instructional aide 
programs should carefully consider the following statement 
made by Professor J. L. Stevens of the University of 
Houston : 

If you get teacher aides, don*t expect your 
teachers to know automatically how to use them. 
They'll need training. In fact» it takes almost as 
much training for 'the teacher as for the aide. 
It is important to realize Lhdt the utilization of an 
aide is something entirely new to most teachers; and if the 
program is to be successful i teachers need to be properly 
prepared to effectively use the services of an aide. 

In some cases teacher attitudes toward aides have been 
mixed. Some teachers have resisted the presence of another 
person in the classroom while they are teaching. These 
teachers may perceive an aide as infringing upon their pro- 
fessional auvonomy in the classroom* Since many teachers 
hold the perception that the classroom is their bailiwick 
where they may give the aide chiefly menial tasks such as 
housekeeping and monitoring. The aide is not allowed to 
give any vital assistance to the instructional program. 
There are^ however) many teachers who view the aide as a 
source of help and are willing to utilize the aide's 
talents for the benefit of the children. It is these 
teachers who view the aide movement as having great bene- 
fits for the professional teacher. 
An inservice program for teachers should begin prior to 
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employmer . of the aide and should continue after the pro- 
gram is in operation* We recommend that teachers partici- 
pate in the selection of their aides » and at this point it 
is our recommendation that before the selection procedures 
begin that some time be spent in discussing the proper 
utilization of aides. Our past experience has shown us 
that a couple of two- or three-hour sessions with an out- 
side consultant and with school administrators are effec- 
tive in assisting teachers to properly use aides. 

The activities that are covered in these sessions 
include: 

1* Defining and listing those responsibilities that are 
of a professional nature and must be handled by the 
teacher. 

2. Defining and listing the duties and responsibilities 
of the aides. 

3. Discussion of methods of handling personality con- 
flicts between aides and teachers and aides and 
students • 

4. Discussion of appropriate interviewing techniques to 
be utilised in selection procedures. 

5. Appropriate methods of evaluating the instructional 
aiders effectiveness. 

6. An equitable distribucion of the aiders time. 
There must be a feeling of mutual respect between the 

aide and the teacher. The aide must feel that she is 
playing a vital role in the Instructional program. It is 
Important that all members of the staff have an opportunity 
to develop individuality in areas that are beneficial to 
both the studAntR and the other members of the staff. This 
can be done by utilizing the particular talents that an 
aide may have. In doing this teachers need to acquire the 
ability to recognize these talents and to utilize them 
effectively. Above alli the aide's work should be treated 
with respect so that she will have a sense of dignity and 
accomplishment. 

In working with aides i teachers must learn to develop 
appropriate relationships. If this is not donei the work- 
ing relationships may be strained. Inappropriate teacher- 
aide relationships are most often manifested by the teacher 
either denying or overstressing the differences in their 
respective roles » 

Finally I teachers need to be aware of some of the impor- 
tant aspects for job success in an aide program. The 
University of Minnesota Office of New Careers suggests the 
following four elements: 

1. A clear-cut hierarchy of authority. 

2. A variety of tasks for aides to do with a certain 
amount of independence. 

3. A chance to feel part of the agency. 

4. Meaningful inservice training. 

Teachers play an important rolei and their continued 
efforts in theue areas contribute greatly to the success of 
the aide program. Meaningful inservice becomes a coopera- 
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tive etfoyt (^t tociohers, principals, and central office 
consultants and «\dmitjistratorSi 

ORIENTATION AND TRAINING OF INSTRUCTIONAL AIDES 

If the aide is going to be effective in assisting the 
teacher, her responsibilities and role must be carefully 
defined • It has beon previously stated that one of the 
things teachers need to do in preparing for effective 
utilization of aides is to carefully delineate those re* 
sponsibilit ier that are professional in nature and those 
responsibilities that can be adequately handled by an 
instructional aide* If teachers cannot do this» there will 
be a certain degree of fuzziness that will somewhat hamper 
the effectiveness of the aide. A teacher who is to suc- 
cessfully work with an aide in an educational setting must 
have had incorporated in her own training the ability to 
work as a leader or part of a team. 

While it is impossible to develop a universal list of the 
duties of instructional aides, there are some essential 
conditions that govern the assignments that are typically 
given to auxiliary personnel. 

1. There must be specific training for and evidence of 
competence for each assignment to be performed. 

2. The supervising teacher should provide directions as 
to when and for whom each function is to be per- 
formed. 

3. All duties and functions performed by auxiliary per- 
sonnel shall be supervised by a certificated teacher. 
The constant physical presence of the supervising 
teacher is not essential, but the teacher must always 
be readily available. 

Once the duties and responsibilities of the aides have 
been carefully delineated, it is necessary that preservice 
and inservice training be developed so that these people 
have a minimum degree of skill and understanding before 
they enter the classroom* There are many effective ways 
for training itistructional aide personnel. Many junior 
colleges in 'Cdilifornia have, or are now in the process of 
developing, two-year courses of study that have the desig- 
nated pui^pose of preparing people for instructional aide 
positions. These programs typically include: general 
education courses &uch as psychology, social seience, 
English, skills courses such as typing and office practice; 
and specific courses dealing with school procedures, poli- 
cies, and duties and responsibilities of aides. Adult 
Education courses have also been developed to give inter- 
ested F^'^Ple an opportunity to acquire some of the skills 
and understandings necessary for effective performance as 
an insLructional aide. These courses vary and may be eight 
weeks, a set ester, or a year in length. School districts, 
in many instances, have developed their own programs of 
inservice. Those selected as aides spend several weeks 
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prior to the bejUtminp of school in a preservice program 
and then continue to attend inservice sessions throughout 
the course of the year or as long as they are employed as 
instructional aides. Typically these programs are adminis* 
tered by building principals, consultants, and district 
curriculum personnel. 

As mentioned previously, the format of inservice training 
varies throughout Ca?^fornia and the nation. This can also 
be said of the content and methodology used in the training 
of aides. It should be said, however, that the content of 
the inservice training sessions should correlate directly 
with the duties and responsibilities that are expected of 
the aides. There are, however, some general kinds of 
information that should be incorporated in all instruc- 
tional aide inservice programs. In the Croft Publication 
entitled The Teacher , Joseph C. DeVita lists the following 
factors that should be considered; 

1. Your district *s organization and philosophy. 

2. District forms and procedures. 

3. Suggestiohs for coping with classroom problems. 
Grooming and personal discretion. 

5. Suggestions for handling jtidgment situations. 

In dealing with the training of instructional aides we 
have utilized two formats in the Monrovia Unified School 
District, both of which we feel have baen successful. The 
first format was the adult education course which lasted 
for a duration of eight weeks. The course was planned and 
developed by curriculum resource people who also partici- 
pated in the conducting of the weekly three-hour sessions. 

The course description is as follows: 

This course explores the role of the instructional aide 
in assisting the classroom teachers with those dutiej^ that 
are essentially nonteaching* Each participant will be 
given the opportunity to acquaint himself with the roles 
and duties of instructional aides, to create bulletin 
boards, to work with many different kinds of multi-media 
instructional equipment, and to prepare various materials 
used in the classroom. 

Briefly the sessions were organized as follows: 

Session 1 

1* Biographical information about the participant. 

2. Discussion of ideas and concepts regarding instruc- 
tional aides. 

3. Discussion of aide relationships to various school 
and district personnel. 

U. Reading and discussion of articles on team teaching. 
Session 2 

n Discussion of the history of the use of instruc- 
tional aides. 

2* Continued discussion of literature concerning 
instructional aides. 

3. Discussion of rationale for the instructional aide 
program. 

U. Discussion of reactions of the community, of teach- 
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ers, r. rihlt»nti;:» and parents to instructional aides, 
S. Introdu'.M ion tt> innovative educational programs and 

the place ot instructional aides in the programs. 

Discussion of personal qualitias and traits important 

for instructional aides. 
S€*ssion 3 

Review use of various district and school forms » such 
as requisitions, rcnvistration forms, cum folders, 
etc. 

2. Panel discussion of teachers and administrators con- 
cerning the use of instructional aides. 
Session ^ 

IT Discussion of district job description. 

2. Discussion and practical experience on the utiliza- 
tion of duplicating equipment including the ditto 
machine, mimeograph machine, and Xerox. 

3. Setting up a list of step-by-step procedures to be 
used in the operation of each of these pieces of 
duplicating equipment. 

Session 5 

1. Development of a guide and a handbook that will be 
useful to instructional aides. 

2. Overview of media and media equipment utilized in 
district classrooms. » 

Session 6 

1. Lab session in the utilization of overhead projectors 
and photocopy machines. 

2. Development of overhead transparencies. 

3. Development of good bulletin boards. 
Session 7 

1. Laboratory experience in the set-up and utilization 
of video tape equipment, record players, tape 
recorders, 16mm projectors, and filmstrip projectors. 

Session 8 

1. Growth and development patterns of school age 
children. 

2. Coping with classroom problems and situations • 

3. Summary* 

The other format that we have successfully used has been 
at the school building level • These meetings are usually 
conducted pviov to school and directly involve the princi- 
pals and the teachers in the training of aides • The con- 
tent incorporated in this format is basically the same as 
the one developed for the adult education course. 

After inp»rvice training and general orientation have 
taken place, the aides should be given additional training 
and support throughout the school year* One of the best 
ways is through informal meetings and lunches where teach- 
ers, aides, and other supportive personnel can discuss 
various problems of mutual concern. 

In summary, while there are many factors that contribute 
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to a successful instructional aide program, too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the careful and systematic 
training of both teachers and aides. As mentioned pre- 
viously i this training should not only precede the imple* 
mentation of the aide program but should continue to give 
support to teachers and aides in their efforts to coopera- 
tively build a strong educational program. 
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Summary 

All too often innovations are introduced into schools 
without due consideration to the particular roles teachers 
will be required to assume. It is perhaps for this very 
reason that many promising new programs fail or at least 
fail to live up to expectations. Another significant 
factor in the failure of innovations is the assumption that 
when teachers are presented new role expectations they 
automatically value them and adopt them into their teaching 
methodology. 

In our work with team teachings pontooning» the Model 
Schools Project » and other programs for individualizing 
instruction! we have attempted to deal with teacher method- 
ology and inservice on a systematic basis. The results of 
our initial efforts are contained in four articles found in 
this section. 

In summarizing the article the following significant con- 
cepts are reemphasized ! 

1. Innovation makes new demands on teachers and adminis- 
trators. These demands should be identified prior to 
making a commitment to innovate. 

2. Innovation usually meets resistance. It is therefore 
important that all those to be involved in a program 
participate in planning. 

3. New programs should be phased in gradually and 
utilize only volunteers. 

Inservice programs that will assist teachers in 
developing new skills and assuming new roles need to 
be systematically developed. 
5. Training for teachers » aides » and other faculty and 
staff members must be continuous over a period of 
several years. 

Finally* it must be stated that the various roles assumed 
by a teacher and the methodologies he uses are based pri- 
marily on attitudes ♦ self -concept ♦ and personality traits. 
In short* teaching is a very personal matter. Getting a 
teacher to change his role in the classroom therefore 
becomes a very complex task that requires a gradual and 
systematic program » opportunities for self-evaluation » and 
a supportive climate from peers and administrators. 
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PARTY 

EVALUATING INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS 



Introduction 

Evaluation systems must become an integral part of every 
individualized instructional program. Without provision 
for continuous feedback* little can be done to determine 
program effectiveness » and no information is available to 
provide the basis for sound program changes. 

l.,ls section attempts to examine evaluation as it applies 
to innovative programs. Dr» Georgiades» in the initial two 
articles* discusses the problems that arise when programs 
that emphasize new :oncepts of learning are evaluated by 
traditional evalua .ive procedures. In the following 
article Drs» Trump and Georgiades examine the various 
elements of school programs in the Model Schools Project 
and their relationship to change. In describing the 
evaluation of the Pontoon Transitional Design » Dr. Clark 
emphasizes the importance of continued research for up- 
dating innovative programs. Drs. Housden and LeGear con- 
clude the final section of this book with a discussion of 
criterion-referenced evaluation. 

Dr. Jack Housden has taught both mathematics and speech 
at the junior high school level. Presently he is employed 
by the California State Department of Education in 
Sacramento^ California as an evaluator of educational pro- 
grams. Dr. Lannie LeGear has served as a special education 
and English teacher at the high school and college levels • 
Presently she is an Assistant Professor of Special Educa- 
tion at Purdue University » Lafayette » Indiana* 
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TEAM TEACHING: A NEW STAR, MOT A METEOR 
By William Georgladea 

In my opinion, the past decade has shown that team teach- 
ing is a new star, not a meteor, in the constellation of 
educational innovations. 

Team tedohing and its related elements of nonpradedness 
and flexible scheduling have the potential to help educa- 
tion solve its most pressing contemporary problems--rising 
enrollments, teacher shortage, and rapidly increasing know- 
ledge. It can provide an environment in which all students 
needs are more effectively met than in the conventional 
classroom; it can facilitate individualized instruction i 
and it can permit better use of teachers* talents and 
educational technology in passing on the vast amount of 
knowledge available today. 

Any intelligent discussion of team teaching must begin by 
making clear what it actually is, for in visiting so-called 
team teaching programs around the country I have seen too 
many examples of what it is not— part-time practices, with 
teachers tacitly or openly agreeing, "Your turn today: 
mine tomorrow.** , , 

Team teaching typically includes the following essential 
characteristics: (a) Students are arranged in classes of 
70 or more for oral and visual presentations and in groups 
of 12 to 20 for discussion, (b) Team members take assign- 
ments according to their competencies and determine the 
sequence and manner in which the material is to be pre- 
sented and the structural arrangement (large group, small 
group, or individual study) most effective for a particular 
purpose. , , 

In addition, a number of conditions are necessary to 
ensure that team teaching will be truly effective: 

Cooperative planning . Teachers in a team will perform at 
their best only If they have time to plan, prepare, and 
evaluate what they are doing. This requires the rudeploy- 
ment of teacher time, redeployment of students, and dif- 
ferent use of finances . • i ^ ^ 

Use of paraprofessional aides . Instruction assistants 
and clerical aides are essential to a team operation. 
Clerical aides perform many of the routine nonteaching 
taskF, while instruction assistants help supervise indepen- 
dent study, handle instructional materials, and evaluate 
some student work* 
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Material support > Large-group instruction usually calls 
for microphone systems and overhead projectors. Cet<tain 
additional kinds of materials may also be needed for 
independent study* 

Adequate preparation of teachers > This usually involves 
visiting ongoing team programs and attending summer work- 
shops for planning. Research has shown the importance of 
these activities for successful team teaching. 

A climate of administrative support . Research indicates 
that support from the administrator is vital to a school's 
success in team teaching. In no case was extensive, well- 
organized team teaching encountered in which the adminis- 
trator was not enthusiastically involved. Conversely, few 
enthusiastic teachers were found in programs where the 
administration was neutral or busy with other things. 

It is much too early to give an authoritative evaluation 
of team teaching. Although research and literature is 
gradually accumulating, glowing testimonials have dominated 
the published articles. Some of the better descriptive 
presentations of team teaching have appeared in the Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary School Trinci- 
pals . But these have been mainiv confined to sub-^eetlve 
discussions of the relative merits and limitations of 
various team designs. 

Little effort has been made to measure some of the more 
significant targets of team teaching^ such as increasing 
the student's critical thinking ability through small group 
study; developing his ability to discuss with others 
through small group experience; building his sense of 
responsibility for his own education through independent 
study; allowing the student to move at his own pace by 
giving him more individualized instruction. 

I have included in a bibliography following this article 
studies of student achievement under team teaching repre- 
senting a fair cross section of the country. One study 
found that students in the experimental group showed higher 
achievement in English III than did the team-taught stu- 
dents, while English II results favored the control group; 
another study found in favor of the experimental group on 
the teacher-made test and the Reading Comprehension test of 
the CRT; and the others found no significant difference in 
achievement between the control and experimental groups. 

Serious doubts can be raised about most of these studies, 
however. Greatly improved student performance as measured 
by standardized achievement tests is not the most important 
objective of team teaching. Teaching basic methods of 
inquiry and cultivating a desire to learn are much more 
significant. The purpose of education is not to pile up a 
storehouse of information in each student's brain, but to 
give him the tools with which to think. Unfortunately, 
most current techniques of evaluation are designed to 
measure the piling-up process. 

In view of the limitations of research studies currently 
available, we need comprehensive studies which will measure 
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all the influential factors in the learning process, such 
as socioeconomic status, intellectual ability, sex, grade 
level, ethnic representation, and teacher behavior, as well 
as the interaction among these factors* 

Further, 1 believe that complex, yet clearly formulated, 
theoretical models of team teaching should be developed,^ 
for, as Heathers has stated, "Designing a new team teaching 
plan is a process of devising a model that interrelates 
features of the plan, aspects of the instructional situa- 
tions where it is to be employed, and anticipated outcomes 
of the plan." No final judgment should be made on team 
teaching until such comprehensive evaluations are carried 

out* , . 

The pace at which the basic goals of team teaching are 
realised in American education will ultimately be deter- 
mined by how quickly administrators and teachers can change 
their ways* According to one Gallup Poll, Americans strong- 
ly support a creative reorganization of the nation's educa- 
tional structure. Unfortunately, we find the greatest 
resistance to change among educators* who are in the best 
position to bring it about. The strength of our society 
and the future role of this nation in the world will likely 
be determined by the ingenuity and daring of educators who 
explore new and better ways of teaching all the children 
of all the people. The choice is ours: to innovate or 
stagnate . 
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EVALUATING NEW STRATEGIES IN TEACHING AND LEARNING 
By William Georgiades 

Let's stop bowing at the altar of cognitive achievement 
and start developing appropriate and multiple ways of 
evaluating pupil progress and growth* 

In a world whex^e the practices of the yesterdays are 
inadequate for the tomorrows, there is a continuous ques- 
tioning of all which has preceded* In a glistening, glass- 
enshrouded, tinkling paradise we are faced with the last 
frontier— the frontier of the human mind; for we know so 
little about the mind— what it iS| how it works, how it 
learns, how it stores information, how it retrieves it* 
Yet, it is by the minds of the boys and girls still in 
school that all our tomorrows will be shaped in ways almost 
unimaginable to us now. 

Potential for penetrating the heart of this last frontier 
exists within our educational system, even allowing for the 
fact that we do not have a system at al] $ but a number of 
subsystems that are related by their common lack of a basic 
philosophy for education— lack of a shared aim and lack of 
a value structure that will enable us to create a system 
out of what we are doing. Anyone who delves deeply enough 
into education in the U.S. will discover a gigantic mosiac 
that comprises the largest industry by far in our society. 
In 1966 there were about 125,000 separate educational 
institutions I with more than 16 million studentf and nearly 
2 million teachers i spending approximately $U5 billion 
annually in full-time schools— not counting adult education 
classes and extension courses. In short, one out of three 
persons in the United States (GO million out of 19U 
million) was engaged directly in the educational system. 
Out of this massive enterprise will come all of tomorrow's 
business management, all of industry's employees, all 
government workers, all consumers— in short, the very shape 
and texture of American life. 

This has not always been so. There are still 11 million 
adult Americans alive today who did not finish the eighth 
grade and among them 8.3 million who are classified as 
functionally illiterate; i.e.* those who have not completed 
six years of schooling. Significantly, however i most of 
the illiterates are in the older age brackets. Less than 
four per cent of the 18-year-old group fallc into the 
illiterate classification. The goal of truly mass education 
did not enter into the mainstream of American life until 
after 1870. Never before had any nation attempted an 
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experiment on so grand a scale as this: mass education to 
the highest attainable level for every individual in the 

country . i j j 

The shape of the American dream generates new ideas and 
social and economic changes that are almost unimaginable. 
"The new world will not be our world," says Robert Theobald 
in Edu cation for a New Time , "it will be created by young 
people Who know how to live in a new environment. 
Theobald goes on to say, "Within this framework, I chal- 
lenge you (educators) to be willing to Work for something 
you may dislike. To accept things you cannot understand 
and to start a process, the conclusion of which is uncer- 
tain and probably undesirable to many of us." Francis 
Kepple, once U. S. Commissioner of Education and now chair- 
man of the General Learning Corporation, says in his book 
The Nec jssarv Revolution in American Edu cation} 

'The first revolution In American education was a 

revolution in quantity. Everyone was to be provided 
the chance for an education of some sort. That 
revolution is almost won in the schools and is on its 
way in higher education. The second revolution is 
equality of opportunity. That revolution is under 
way. The next turn of the wheel must be a revolution 

in quality. .,, 
And it is to the question of quality that we will now 
turni for if education fails to prepare people for the kind 
of world in which they will be living as adults, it will 
have failed its purpose no matter how many millions of 
people happen to finish school. « 

We are, in the main, a quantitative society. Questions 
of quality not only bother us, but frequently are not 
asked. Or if asked, not answered. Questions of quality 
and evaluation are clearly interwoven. Before evaluation 
can be brought to bear on the achievement of quality, 
quality itself must be defined. Basic to any such defini- 
tion is the question, "What is the purpose of education? 

In America, the first aim of education was to prepare 
children to read the Scripture and its intent was reli- 
gious. Later on the purpose was to enable people to read 
and write, and thus participate in a democratic process 
which required an understanding of the issues and candi- 
dates involved. Still later, the purpose increasingly 
became to prepare young people for lobs in ^"/"^Uf.J^ifi" 
ized society. At no time was the aim of public education 
to prepare students to become individuals or 'x-.mplete human 
beings. This aspect of education was left to the home, 
church, mass media, and the city streets. To a certain 
extent, it stiii remains .th<?rc. Yet, in a society that ran 
easily be foreseen, one in which cybernation and mechaniza- 
tion will minimize the human factor in industrial produc- 
tion, the purpose of education must once again change, it 
must begin to educate people to live full and meaningful 
lives in which jobs are, at best, only incidental, or at 
least for jobs that are oriented toward human service 
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rather than physical productivity. 
ACCENT ON QUALITY 

It is toward questions of quality in education that the 
new efforts and changes in education sometimes called inno- 
yations are directed. Of course, there are the hucksters 
in our enterprise as is tvu^ in any growing society. There 
are a few people who wish to change for change's sake. 
There rre some who would like to make their million through 
change strategies in education. But this is not charac- 
teristic of the masses of educators throughout our society 
who are committed to more significant and meaningful ways 
of educating and reaching youth. And so all across this 
land of ours—from rural schools in Hagerman, Idaho, and 
Arvin, California, to city schools in Ridgewood , Illinois, 
Melbourne, Florida, and Seattle, Washington--ef forts are 
being made to improve the quality of education. 

There aremany types of innovations in schools ranging 
from changes that are made more or less spontaneously by 
teachers in the course of their teaching, and by adminis- 
trators and other professional personnel in the course of 
performing their duties to innovations which are adopted 
and put to use on an extensive basis, i.e., throughout a 
school or a school system. Planning for^putting innova- 
tions to use in the school should also include planning for 
evaluation of their use. Good, sound evaluation is often 
difficult to make. Nevertheless, it should be made and, in 
doing so, change should be evaluated in terms of the goals 
and objectives sought. 

Sound evaluation in our society has been facilitated by 
mobility among educators. Buckling seat belts on fast 
moving aircraft is the rule rather than the exception among 
leaders in education. Selective schools across the country 
receive attention, justly or unjustly, because they have 
developed improved programs in education, or because they 
have an effective public relations department, and 
thousands of people trek through the halls. 

What do you look for when you visit a school? No one can 
be totally objective. What are the kinds of things that 
one attempts to see? What are the glasses you wear as you 
Iftok at programs which you visit? What are the evaluative 
comments you make after <'ou have left the program? What 
kind of report do you bi \g back to your faculty, to your 
board of trustees, to your professional organizations? 

Frequently, I have discussed a series of questions one 
seeks to answer as one looks at new programs in education. 
I call this a walk-through on innovation. The first thing 
one needs to know is: What was the purpose for change? 
Why did this community seek to do something different from 
that which had been done in the past? What was its purpose 
in changing? There may be occasions when one sees a good 
innovation in the wrong place. Local variables must be 
considered. There is no one schedule * there is no one 
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approach I there is no monolithic pattern for change which 
will be equally effective in all the schools in our society* 
Each school differs i depending upon its pupils, its facul- 
ties, its plant, its financing, and many other variables • 
Consequently, any change which purports to be equally 
effective from the small rural communities of our society 
to the large urban centers is absurd. What was the purpose 
for change in a given school? Were there administrators 
who sought to enhance their reputation? Were there board 
members who wished to proclaim with pride their innovative 
program in education? Were there key teachers who were 
deeply concerned with teaching and learning? What were the 
facts which led to change in a given school environment? 

The second basic conern is what strategy for change was 
followed in planning? How much time did it take to imple- 
ment the new program? What were the costs? What was the 
quality of leadership? Unless teacher roles change, there 
is no change in education* I'm somewhat tired of seeing 
part-time teaching called team teaching, of seeing discus- 
sion groups function as lecture classes, of seeing study 
halls called independent study* Such nonsense under the 
guise of innovation must stop! 

Questions that might be asked when one looks at new pro- 
grams in education are: What was the strategy for change? 
How was staff involved? How were community and students 
involved? What kinds of plans were implemented to assist 
teachers, students, and administrators redefine their 
respective roleb? And lastly: Do the data, does the 
information show that the targets, the goals are being hit? 
What kind of evaluative data is available, both from the 
cognitive and affective domains? 

RESEARCH OR OPINIONS? 

How do you evaluate innovative practices when the whole 
school is innovative, when you change the physical plant, 
the staffing pattern, the time schedule, the educational 
materials, the methodology, and the role of the teacher and 
learner— all within a few years? As Gene Howard has said, 
••As far as I know, it^s never been done.** Does this mean 
that we stop building innovative schools? Some people are 
urging that change in education should be guided by come 
unwritten rule such as: If you can't evaluate it. don't 
change it. I wish \:z were at a cufficiently sophisticated 
stage of development in educational research so that we 
could live by such a rule. Unfortunately, such an attitude 
would prevent us from doing many things ;>hich make a lot of 
sense and which will help our young people learn. We have 
never, in the history of educational change in this or any 
other country, made decisions on the basis of educational 
research. What basis in research do we have for such inno- 
vations as class-size 30, the 900-square foot classroom, 
the Carnegie unit as a measure of progress, the U5-minute 
period, or the use of a single textbook for a course? 
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None. The decisions that led to these things were like 
most decisioiui in our schools: They were made on the basis 
of opinion and expediency. In fact» the research we do have 
about factors that tend to permit children to get excited 
about learning suggests strongly that the rigidities we 
have invented are poorly calculated to achieve much of any- 
thing positive as far as learning is concerned. 

The UNESCO study on mathematics released several years 
ago is probably one of the best pieces of educational 
research ever done. What's happened to it? Why aren't 
school systems all across American looking at its meanings 
for grouping? We're getting the same kind of reaction to 
recommendations from the Dartmouth English Conference. 
Why? Because the implications conflict with deeply en- 
trenched educational prejudices. We do not want to change 
practices which have been developed primarily to make the 
schools easier to manage » practices which seem right even 
though tne evidence strongly suggests they are wrong. 
There is a research basis for such educational concepts as 
team teachings continuous progress, independent study, true 
flexible scheduling, and non-gradedness . The rationale for 
these concepts is in accord with the findings of many 
experimental psychologists who have been concerned about 
how people learn. 

How people learn is relevant to any meaningful evalua* 
tion. The evaluative process must take into consideration 
all the dimensions of growth which we anticipate as a 
result of the teaching- learning act. Unfortunately • many 
of our efforts in the past have focused upon cognitive 
achievement. Testing is an old profession, and it appears 
to have been invented by the Chinese. But it is we prag- 
matic Americans who have raised the art of testing to its 
present level of sophistication and monetary reward. 
Achievement tests which dominate the evaluation scene do 
not really measure what we as educators believe and what we 
as Americans believe are the more important outcomes of 
instruction. The tragedy, however. Is that classroom tests 
on the other hand, are so horribly picayunish as to be hard 
to believe. We have only recently started to play with the 
question of assessing those objectives in instruction that 
are concerned with how students think rather than what they 
think or know. In his recent research on the outcomes of 
instruction in the new high school physics course developed 
by the physical science study committee » Robert Heath 
developed a cognitive preference test that measures not 
whether the student can solve each of the problems pre- 
sented (all the responses are correct), but rather $ what 
sort of answer he prefers. Each response offers a differ- 
ent way of considering the problem. For curriculum evalua« 
tion particularly, the cognitive preference test offers a 
new way to relate achievement testing to the objectives of 
Instruction. If we persist in using outmoded devices to 
measure new goals and targets, we shall continue to experl* 
ence no significant differences as a consequence of 
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flexible ways of working with youth • 

Wi;h reference to problems of change i the matter of 
appraisal or evaluation is extremely important; for it is 
particularly, perhaps peculiarly, related to a society or 
to an educational system during a period of great change • 
Appraisal and evaluation can either facilitate or retard. 
Do we accept as our primary goal the statement of Carl 
Rogers: **We are faced with an entirely new situation in 
education where the goal of education, if we are to sur- 
vive, is the facilitation of change and learning* The only 
man who is educated is the man who has learned how to 
learn J the man who has learned how to adapt to change; the 
man who has realized that no knowledge is secure but only 
the process of seeking knowledge gives a basis for 
security?" If we accept this as a goal, then our target is 
to produce a student who has learned how to learnt who has 
learned how to adapt to change, who knows his ultimate 
security lies not in possessing knowledge, because it will 
surely change, but in his ability to seek it. If the 
••seeking process** becomes our primary goal, our evaluative 
instruments must reflect such a commitment* 

As Dr« J« Lloyd Trump has frequently mentioned, the 
question of excellence is a difficult one for discussion. 
There are those who would rather relate quality to class- 
size or to the number of minutes per week in which a class 
meets or to the number of volumes in a library or the 
number of dollars spent per pupil. But there is little 
research to support the generalization that such variables 
produce superior learning* Our profession has long known 
that easily measured criteria do not necessarily produce 
superior conditions for learning or the educational out- 
comes listed as desired goals for students. Appropriate 
patterns of evaluation must consider more than cognitive 
gains. Such variables as attendance, drop-out rate, stu- 
dent attitudes toward subjects, and patterns of behavior 
outside of the school day must be considered. 

How a child feels about a subject is ultimately far more 
significant than what he knows about that subject. For how 
he feels will determine his learnings and his conduct in 
the years to comet what he knows, will not. The Nazis wVo 
slaughtered six million innocent Jews knew too much, but 
felt too little. I would challenge any faculty to evaluate 
its programs, its innovative attempts in terms of student 
attitudes toward mathematics, toward history, toward 
English. Is it any wonder that so few adults read so few 
books in our culture? Is it any wonder that a Qallup poll 
a few years ago found that college graduates do not read on 
the average of one book a year after graduation? Existing 
methods of evaluation do not deal with this variable. They 
simply indicate whether a student knew certain titles and 
facts about literature at the time of graduation. They do 
not deal with the question of whether the student will ever 
read again. Innovative programs with their focus on 
individual study, independent study, call it what you wish. 
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have as one of their primary targets a lifelong interest in 
learning. It is not really important whether a student 
knows given facts about literature. What is important is: 
Will he read any literature once he has filled out with 
units his green stamp book called "school" and received his 
premium which is a diploma. Learning how to learn is a 
primary target of most new innovative programs. This goal 
must be measured. It cannot be measui'ed with cognitive 
devices. It can be measured by attendance; it can be 
measured by dropouts j it can be measured by ascertaining 
activities in which students indulge beyond the normal 
school day, during vacation periods, etc. Grades, stan- 
dardized achievement testing as we now know them, must be 
replaced eventually by records of individual pupil- 
progress. The practice of using monolithic, single purpose 
tests to measure multiple goals and objectives must be dis- 
continued. The multimillion dollar test corporations must 
assist us in developing appropriate and multiple ways of 
evaluating pupil-progress and growth. Those which insist 
on bowing at the altar of cognitive achievement alone must 
be by-passed. The focus of evaluation should be on the 
purposes and goals and the degree to which those are being 
accomplished better today than they were one month, four 
months, or two years ago. 
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The NASSP Model Schools Program 
seeks to promote worthwhile changes 
in some 30 widely separated schools. 
The program was little more than a 
year old when data for this report 
were gathered. But one important 
conclusion could be drawn at oncej 
Some changes can be made easily; 
others are resisted. This report 
sorts them out. 

WHICH ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS ARE EASIER TO CHANGE AND 
WHICH ARE MOST DIFFICULT—AND WHY? 

By J. Lloyd Trump 
William Georgiades 

One year ago, at the NASSP Annual Convention in Washing- 
ton, D.C., we discussed goals of the Model Schools Project, 
which we had developed for the NASSP with financial assis- 
tance from the Danforth Foundation. Also, we suggested 
some transitional steps that educators might take in moving 
any school towards the Model. Our written sununary of that 
presentation, called "Doing Better with What You Have," 
appeared in the May, 1970, issue of the Bulletin . Now we 
want to report what has happened during the past year in 
these Model schools. At the time the following data were 
reported to us, the schools were one year and three months 
into the five-year NASSP Model Schools Project (hereafter 
referred to as MSP). The question is, how much have the 
schools changed? 

Any experienced person knows that it is not easy to 
change schools, they also know that there is no such thing 
as effective instant innovation. We respect the efforts of 
the principals, teachers, and students in these more than 
30 MSP schools. Their efforts constitute a significant 
contribution. Through them, we are accumulating in the MSP 
what may be the most significant data available about the 
process of change in schools. 

The decade of the sixties saw many grandiose schemes to 
revolutionize American education. "Team teaching," "flex- 
ible scheduling," "mini-courses," "continuous progress," 
and "independent study" became common terms in "pedaguese." 

The flow of federal and private foundation money stimu- 
lated numerous so-called "innovations." There was con- 
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siderable "shuffling of feet" and "verbalizing" in educa- 
tion. 

The critical question is whether such verbalizing and 
shuffling, including the creation of a nev^ vocabulary, did 
indeed result in any significant changes in the teaching 
and learning practices of school systems. In the stimu- 
lating Hall-Dennis Report relating to Canadian education 
and entitled "Living and Learning," this statement is made; 
"Changes in education, no matter how sweeping, profound, or 
ideal, are barren unless they bring about changes in the 
classrooms." There is increasing evidence to indicate that 
the shuffling of the sixties produced few changes behind 
the classroom door, an idea supported in a recent book by 
John Goodlad entitled Behind the Classroom Door . Follow-up 
studies indicate that relatively little cnange has taken 
place as a result of millions of dollars invested in the 
school systems of our society during the past decade. 

Even if attempts to effect change in the sixties were 
largely futile, perhaps those frustrating experiences were 
necessary, for they may have taught both educators and the 
public that school systems, like all social institutions, 
are extremely difficult to change. Now, in the early 
seventies, there are those who believe that school systems 
cannot and will not be able to change sufficiently to meet 
the changing needs of American society and, consequently, 
that new educational alternatives will have to be provided. 

In many respects the NASSP staff utilization studies of 
the fifties prepared the way for the action of the sixties. 
Publications such as Images of the Future, 19 S 8 (out of 
print) and Focus on Change--Guide to Better Schools re- 
ceived wide distributionT The new vocabulary which was to 
become so common during the sixties emerged from such 
materials. 

The MSP itself is an outgrowth of the staff utilization 
studies of the fifties. It is an attempt to face realis- 
tically the complex problems schools encounter as they seek 
to change. It is also an outgrowth of our conviction and 
experiences that only "total commitment to total change" 
will produce significantly improved schools. 

We need to examine carefully why some aspects of schools 
appear to be more difficult than others to change* Clues to 
answering that question may be found in our experience with 
the MSP schools as they have sought to implement the Model 
described in the May* 1970, Bulletin* By better identify- 
ing the major stumbling blocks forchange, we may be able 
to refine our strategies and thereby facilitate the 
development of more relevant and meaningful school pro- 
grams. 

Data provided by the schools are not as precise as we 
would prefer. After considerable discussion, we decided to 
consolidate data by averaging percentage information pro- 
vided by the schools in answer to such directives as the 
following: 
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Indicate how much time the principal spends on each 
of the following aspects of his job in hours per 

week: improvement of instruction ; school 

management ; other (specify) . (The data 

were then changed to percentages of time in these 
three areas •) 

Give total hours of clerical assistance provided 
each week per teaoher « (The data were then 

changed to percentages of the Model goal of 10 hours 
per week per teacher.) 

Number of teachers with each of the following types 

of offices: private ; semi-private (in a rorm 

with others) ; in a room with other teachers 

with no visual barriers . (The data were 

reported for each response as percentages of the 
total teaching staff.) 

How many pupils regularly receive reports of 
special projects completed? ♦ This was one 

question of three relating to systematic -evaluation 
procedures. The percentages in this case were com- 
puted in relation to the total pupil enrollment in 
each school. Incidentally » in a related question 
about eliminating A» B| C» D| F grades* one school in 
Category 2 had done so and it was only in one subject 
—religion. The average percentage for that particu- 
lar category came out as . 1 of one percent . 

WHAT HAVE WE FOUND THUS FAR? 

The following paragraphs and three tables summarize the 
data on the progress of change as reported by the MSP 
schools. The schools are divided into three categories: 
(1) seven schools with which the project staff worked most 
closely and which were given some funds for training and 
development; (2) another seven schools that received some 
personal visits and special training} (3) the balance of 
schools in the project— those experiencing few personal 
contacts with the project staff i most communication being 
conveyed by telephone and letter* 

Here are some guides to clarify the three tables: 

1. The tables show the average percentage of progress 
among the schools in each of 18 aspects of the Model* 
Average percentages are given for each of the three 
categories I ranging from 0 (no progress) to 100% 
(complete achievement) of that particular aspect of 
the Model. 

2. Table 1 groups six aspects of the MSP that have been 
most difficult for schools to change; the percentages 
of change For the three categories of schools are 
smaller than those six in Table 2. Table 3 groups 
six aspects of the MSP where the percentages of 
achievement were largest j therefore i these aspects 
were easiest to change* Table 2| of oourssi lists 
six aspects of medium difficulty between the two 
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extremes. 

3. The numbera X, 2 and 3 at the left of each table 

refer to the three categories of schools in the MSP; 
the data from Category 4 schools (new or non- 
existent) are included when relevant under Category 
3. 

MOST DIFFICULT TO CHANGE--TABLE 1 

Column I in Table 1 refers to the Model's objective of a 
teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 35 (total number of teachers, 
not counting special teachers, counselors, or assistant 
principals, divided into the total number of pupils). This 
high ratio is essential if the appropriate number of aides 
are to be employed within existing budgets. Without 
adequate staff differentiation, the lower adult-pupil 
ratio, vis-a-vis a higher teacher-pupil ratio which is 
necessary for the individualization of instruction, will 
not be realized. 

Progress has been slow toward this goal, with schools in 
Category 1 adding only four pupils per teacher. On the 
average, schools have traveled only 14% of the way toward 
full implementation of this goal. However, one school in 
Category 1 has achieved 94% of this objective. Slow 
progress toward this objective indicates teacher resistance 
to reducing the size of the certificated faculty, even when 
funds are available to employ aides. The tradition of the 
teacher as clerk, bookkeeper, compiler of records, and 
baby-sitter is difficult to change. But teaching will not 
become a genuine profession until there is considerable 
differentiation in roles among adults who work with pupils. 

Column II portrays the extent to which MSP schools have 
eliminated the traditional A. B, C, D, F or other letter 
grades and have moved to more accurate and comprehensive 
methods of reporting student progress. The average extent 
of implementation in Category 1 schools is 31%, with two 
schools reporting 100% fulfillment. Category 2 shows a 
very low average, 0.1%, with the best school only .04% 
along the way, having eliminated letter grades in only one 
course. Category 3 averages 17% accomplishment, with one 
school reporting 100%. 

The historical reliance of both teachers and parents on 
better grades makes this area of change a highly sensitive 
one. However, until we evaluate a pupil on the basis of 
his own growth, and not mainly on the basis of comparisons 
with others, we will not individualize instruction. Each 
person's rate of growth differs. It is inhumane to con- 
tinue using a single letter grade to evaluate pupil pro- 
gress. It is important to evaluate a pupil's growth 
comprehensively on a continuum, but a single letter grade 
does not accurately describe such growth. The Model calls 
for systematic reporting of the quantity and quality of a 
pupil's progress through the various segments of the 
learning sequence in each curricular area plus a recording 
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TABLE 1 



MOST DIFFICULT TO CHANGE 



Category 
of 
Schools 


Average Percent of Change from 0% to 100% in 
Selected Aspects of the NASSP 
Model for Schools 




I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 










)ifferentiate Staff 












ike Possible That All Pupils May Complete 
Subjects in Time Spans Other Than Quarter 
Semesters, Years 


A 


B 


C 








icrease Teacher-Pupil Ratio 
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and appraisal of the special projects that each pupil com- 
pletes. The report provides appraisals in the cognitive » 
skills f and affective domains. 

Column III refers to schools that make it possible for 
students to complete subjects in time spans other than 
quarters » semesters t and/or years. The figures indicate 
that schools in Category 1 have progressed an average of 
47% of the Way toward full implementation of the goal of 
continuous progress with two schools reporting 100% • Those 
schools in Category 2 average 17% ♦ while those in Category 
3 report a low 12% achievement* 

For generations we have equated credit with time. Yet we 
know that humans do not learn by semesters ♦ quarters ♦ or 
years. Progress in changing this area is complicated by 
our refusal to identify what the completion of a course 
means* We have traditionally defined credit by time* not 
performance* Consequently f we are unsure what our perfor- 
mance objectives are* This uncertainty stands in the way 
of implementing continuous progress education* 

Column IV t Parts A* Bt and C* shows the extent to which 
the schools have achieved the differentiated staff that the 
MSP requires* The percentages show more progress than in 
changing the teacher-pupil ratio (Column D* indicating a 
willingness to employ paraprofesslonals at added cost to 
the school districts* 

Column IV-A represents the progress schools have made in 
employing general aides » based on the Model *s goal of five 
hours per week of such aide service per teacher • Category 
1 averages 26%; Category 2, 26% i and Category 3* 19%. Only 
one school reported 100% fulfillment* 

Column IV-B shows the degree of progress in the employ- 
ment of clerical assistants by the schools when measured 
against the Model's goal of 10 hours per week per teacher. 
Category 1 reports 37% implementation; Category 2, 30%; and 
Category 3f only 10%. Again ♦ only one school in all three 
categories reported 100% fulfillment* 

Column IV-C indicates the progress the schools have made 
in employing instructional assistants at the 20-hours-per- 
week-per-teacher ratio established by the Model. Category 
1 averages 34%; Category 2» 36%; and Category 3* 17%. Once 
again f only one school reported 100% attainment* 

Some of the same reasons which have kept us from achiev-* 
ing a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 35 » as seen in Column If 
have kept us from making greater strides in the employment 
of general aides » clerical assistants t and instructional 
assistants. The myth that uniformly small class si7.es 
produce superior learning, so carefully nurtured by the 
teaching profession* is difficult to shatter* The concept 
of differentiated responsibilities as practiced in 
dentistry with dental technicians and clerks t in medicine 
with registered nurses t vocational nurses* clerks $ etc* and 
in other professional groups has not yet made a major 
impact on teachers. 

Column V shows the degree to which the schools have made 
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provisions for private or semi-private office facilities 
for each teacher • Category 1 shows a low average of 8% 
implementation of this objective, while Categories 2 and 3 
report a **2% and '♦7% achievement respectively* Inadequate 
space is usually cited as the reason for not providing 
offices and work spaces for teachers* Yet, teachers can 
hardly be expected to function as professionals and relate 
to pupils as teacher-advisers unless they have privacy 
in which to work* A few schools may have problems of 
inadequate space* However, the greatest deterrent to the 
achievement of this goal may be the refusal of the schools 
to reallocate space— -to break the traditional grip of some 
persons and departments on the use of certain space* Some 
schools also persist in the wasteful and costly practice of 
having teachers work in classrooms that are needlessly 
devoid of pupils for a time* 

Column VI refers to evaluation of pupil pr^^gress. The 
figures are based on completion of projects by the stu* 
dents* The Model places high priority on appraising, 
recording, and reporting these special projects, whereas 
the conventional school conceals such information in a 
single letter grade* Category 1 averages 2>4%, with one 
school reporting 100% j Category 2 averages 61%, with three 
schools showing 100%; and Category 3 averages 23%, with 
three schools at the 100% achievement level* Making it 
possible and desirable for pupils to work on special 
projects, to develop particular interests, or to pursue 
areas in depth beyond the normal classroom seems to be 
difficult* Yet, it is in this kind of activity that the 
unique personality of each pupil is discovered and encour- 
aged as he goes beyond the minimum requirements expected of 
everyone* Instruction can hardly be individualized until 
this practice is possible for all pupils* Lack of teacher 
time or interest may be contributing factors which have 
militated against progress in this area* 

SOMEWHAT LESS DIFFICULT TO CHANGE—TABLE 2 

This section of our report shows in Table 2 the middle 
six characteristics of the Model* These six items are 
easier to change than the first six but not as easy as the 
six covered in Table 3, to be discussed later* Although 
the Table 2 average percentages of change are higher than 
the Table 1 averages, when considered 'together for the 
total group they are in the range of from about one-half to 
two-thirds of the distance from 0 to 100% achievement of 
the Model* 

Column VII of this table represents the degree to which 
provision is made, if not for offices, at least for special 
rooms in which teachers may work* Such facilities are 
temporary, a transitional step towards private or semi- 
private office space* Category I averages 63% implementa- 
tion, with one school reporting 100% j Category 2 averages 
^7% and also has one school 100% along the way; while 
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Category 3 averages 47% and shows three schools with 100% • 
This objective may be somewhat easier to achieve than 
private offices i since larger spaces (typically vacant 
classrooms) are frequently converted into departmental 
offices or workrooms* Such spaces become available in a 
school that is trying to achieve the Model, because it 
requires less building space than the conventional school 
as a result of its more efficient space utilization. 

Column VIII shows the extent to which continuous progress 
arrangement s have been made available for all pupils. The 
Model^s goal is 100% availability in all subjects. Cate- 
gory 1 averages 60% achievement i with four schools indi<- 
. eating 100% attainment. Category 2 dips to a 3U% level i 
with but one school at the 100% mark} while Category 3 
averages 63%, with one school at 100%. A notable inconsis* 
tency exists between Column VIII in this table and Table I9 
Column 3, both dealing with the concept of arranging 
curriculum on a sequential basis. Considerably more than 
half of the schools have arranged a continuous progress 
curriculumi but less than one-*fifth of them, except for 
the schools in Category 1 (47%), will permit pupils to 
complete a subject at any time. It still must be at the 
end of a quarter, semester, or year. In reality • there can 
be no continuous progress based on concepts of time. The 
arrangement of the curriculum in a sequential format is a 
necessary prelude, but it must be followed by the abandon- 
ment of time as the basis for credit if individualization 
is provided in a continuous progress curriculum. 

Column IX shows the extent to which teacher-^advisers help 
students schedule their independent study time. Category 1 
averages a 65% attainment; Category 2, 63% and Category 3, 
56%. Category 3 reports three schools at the 100% level 
while the other two categories report two each. Interest-* 
ingly enough, the great majority of the schools have 
created the teacher-^adviser role, as shown in Table 3, 
Column XVI. However, the fact that considerably fewer of 
the schools give the teacher-adviser responsibility for 
working with the pupils* programs indicates it is easier to 
change the structure of a school than it is to change what 
people do. The first is superficial) the latter is basic* 

Without the guidance of teacher-advisers in helping 
pupils schedule independent study time, pupil accountabil- 
ity is likely to be missing. This is a critical role if 
sound use is to be made of independent study. The individ*- 
ualization of instruction demands that each pupil be well 
known by one teacher. The teacher-adviser aids the pupil 
to discover his unique interests and talents by helping him 
to manage his educational progress, including the program 
of individualized scheduling. This one teacher is in an 
excellent position to assist the student in the time 
choices that he makes* He also receives reports from other 
teachers and departments about pupil achievements* 

Column X refers to the bchools* evaluation of pupil 
progress in respect to their completion of segments in the 
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required learning sequences* Category 1 averages 60%; 
Category 2, 78'i; rind Category 3, 53% • It would seem that a 
good portion of Category 3^s percentage of attainment is 
due largely to five schools of that group reporting a 100% 
fulfillment • The other two categories report two schools 
each at the 100% level* 

The contrast between these data and the findings repotted 
in Table 1, Column II and VI, should be noted. Apparently 
it is relatively much easier to keep track of each pupil's 
progress in completing learning packages, chapters, units, 
or other segments in a required learning sequence than it 
is to evaluate special projects or especially to get rid of 
A, B, C, D, and F* This situation may account for the more 
rapid progress toward this objective in Column X« 

Column XI shows the implementation of the Model's goal 
that pupils spend four hours per week in large-group moti- 
vational presentations* Category 1 averages 50%; Category 
2, 50%; and Category 3, 92%. Once again, we have five 
schools in the latter category at the 100% level, while 
Categories 1 and 2 report two and one school, respectively! 
at this level. The definition of "large-group" is "larger 
than usual classroom groups.** 

The emphasis in large groups is on motivation , because in 
a continuous progress individualized program, the presenta- 
tion cannot relate specifically to what pupils are doing in 
their independent study. Rather, it aims to show once a 
week how the study of the subject area can open options in 
careers > hobbies, or better living for pupils. The presen- 
tation thus becomes an essential ingredient in the learning 
situation, raising it above conventional supervised study 
or correspondence study activities. 

Column XI shows the degree of implementation of large- 
group motivational presentations by teachers. The Model 
proposes two hours per week per teacher. Category 1 shows 
a 34% average; Category 2, 65%; and Category 3 shows an 
unprecedented 100% fulfillment by all schools in this 
group. Category 1 has but one school at this level, while 
Category 2 reports two. 

Large-group presentations have been characteristic of 
team teaching designs for many years. They have not, 
however, been notivationally oriented. To arrange such 
presentations for 30 minutes a week in each of eight sub- 
ject areas demands a reorganization of the entire school 
schedule. A majority of schools arc arranging large-group 
sessions. Apparently they find such a program easy to 
schedule. Of course » the question remains » how motiva- 
tional are these sessions? We are studying this question 
further to see once more the relationships between 
structural and program changes. 
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LEAST DIFFICULT TO CHANGE— TABLE 3 

Finally we come to the six aspects of the Model that 
principals find easiest to change. The percentages in 
Table 3 typically show achievement of nearly three-fourths 
of each of the six goals of the Model. As in Tables 1 and 
2, the progression is from left to right. For example, the 
least difficult change to make is the scheduling of pupils 
into smaller than classroom-size groups for motivational 
discussions (column at far right). 

Column XIII of Table 3 shows the extent to which 
teachers have become involved in the development of learn- 
ing packages. Category 1 averages 77% i Category 2, 76% ( 
and Category 3, 59% • Category 1 reports three schools at 
the 100% level, while the other two categories report two 
each at 100%. Junior high school teachers in one Category 
1 school have produced more than 1600 packages for their 
continuous progress program # It is relatively easy to get 
teachers to prepare curriculum packages Package workshops 
at universities and in school districts have become common* 
Although this achievement says little about the quality of 
such packages, the development signifies a good deal of 
constructive teacher activity in the right direction* 

Column XIV shows the amount of teacher involvement 
with ^mall-»group motivational discussions (defined as 
taking place in smaller than regular class-size groups), a 
percentage based on the Model *s goal of eight hours per 
week in this activity. Category 1 averages 60%; Category 
2, 78% J and Category 3, 81%* Category 1 reports one school 
at the 100% attainment level, while Category 2 reports 
three and Category 3 reports five. Considerable progress 
has been made toward the organization of small-group moti- 
vational discussions. The Model says motivational since 
these small-groups provide a place for pupils to react to 
the motivational presentations that the faculty has pro- 
vided* Also, students motivate each other in these groups* 
Apparently both teachers and pupils consider these groups 
desirable} such groups are also consistent with demands for 
humanlzation in our society* 

Column XV, Parts A through I, indicates the extent to 
which all pupils have systematic, continuous contacts with 
all eight basic curriculum areas (religion is a ninth area 
in parochial schools). Category 1 schools average at or 
above the 75% level of achievem€:nt in English, mathematics $ 
social studies, science, health and physical education, and 
the practical arts, but drop off to a 61% level for fine 
arts, and a low ^8% in the area of cultures of foreign 
countries* The Category 2 schools average a 74% level or 
higher in three of these areas--English, health and physi- 
cal education^ and social studies} howtl/er, they were lower 
than Category 1 in all other areas except in the "other 
cultures" department. Category 3 schools show less 
variance in their averages ^ ranging from a 97% in English 
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TABLE 3 
LEAST DIFFICULT TO CHANGE 
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to a 56% in fine arts. Examining the three categories » we 
find religion and Un^^lish heading the list with health and 
physica'' education and social studies in the third and 
fourth positions. On the other hand» we find continuous 
contact in the fine arts the most difficult to implement » 
followed closely by other cultures. 

In some areas these curricular findings are consistent 
with school practices over the years. Schools have usually 
required continuous contact ip the subjects of English » 
mathematics » social studies » and physical education. How- 
ever » such contacts in science and the practical arts 
indicate a significant change. If all the basic areas of 
human learning are to be given equal consideration » such 
contacts must also be expanded to include cultures of 
foreign countries and the fine arts. The concept of cur- 
riculum "equality" appears to be gaining momentum in the 
Model schools. 

Column XVI reports the degree to which teachers are 
functioning in a teacher-adviser role to a group of 30-35 
students. Category 1 averages 91 ^ * Mi four schools 
reporting a 100% achievement. Cat ^ry 2 and 3 averages 
75% and 66% » respectively » each reporting two schools at 
the 100% level. Structural changes^ such as a teacher's 
being assigned to 30 students as an adviser^ are easily 
arranged. The question is» what are teachers doing in this 
role that is uniquely different from the eld homeroom 
adviser role? Unless they confer regularly with individual 
pupils and rearrange programs and schedules for each as 
needed I individualized instruction will not become a 
reality (see Table 2» Column IX). 

Column XVII shows the extent to which principals are 
devoting at least 75% of their time on improving instruc- 
tion. Category 1 averaged 75%; Category 2, 83%; and 
Category 3| 72%. Categories 1 and 3 report one school each 
at the 100% mark. By reorganizing patterns of responsi- 
bility! principals have been able to release themselves for 
instructional leadership. While the quality of such 
leadership may be difficult to determine ♦ this is a sig- 
nificant step forward if the Model is to be totally imple- 
mented. Apparently J this reorganization in the principal's 
role has been relatively easy to accomplish. 

Column XVIII refers to pupil participation in motiva- 
tional small-group discussions in comparison with the 
Model's goal of four hours per week for each student. 
Category 1 reports two schools attaining a 100% implementa- 
tion and averages 6 0% for the group. Both Categories 2 and 
3 show a 100% achievement by all schools In this area. 
This finding is consistent with Column XIV. Pupil partici- 
pation in motivational small-group discussions has been 
implemented to a considerable extent. It may have proven 
comparatively easy to achieve because of its appeal to both 
teachers and pupils. 
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REACTIONr. TO Till! riNDIMGS 

A summary of the most and least difficult areas of chanpe 
implementation for the MSP Model raises some interesting 
questions : 

li Changing the teacher-pupil ratio apparently is the 
most difficult requirement of the? MSPt Yet it is 
crucial in reallocating funds to produce professional 
teachers and better learning environments. What new 
strategy mif,ht help? 

2. The grading system has been condemned by generations 
of educators. It ranks second as the most difficult 
to change. Why? The Model provides more detailed 
information on individual pro^^ress with instructions 
for calculating rank in class » credits earned, and 
the like for colleges and employers who still demand 
suoh informationt 

3. Professionalizing teaching, providing better indepen- 
dent study, improving evaluation, and other MSP 
changes depend on the use of all three kinds of 
assistants. The progress here is third most diffi- 
cult. Do schools lack the courage to provide more 
adults to work with pupils even though fewer >f them 
have professional degrees, according to the Model? 
Providing a better work-study environment for 
teachers appears to be quite difficult • Yet every 
school building has much wasted space. What stands 
in the way? 

5. Pupils do not profit from "failure." Why is "con- 
tinuous progress" so difficult to achieve? 

6. Other aspects of the Model are easier to change. 
Almost easiest of all is for the principal to change 
his own duties in order to concentrate on the 
improvement of teaching and learning. That commen- 
dable change is long overdue in thousands of schools. 

More than 30 schools have told their story after 18 
months • They have sought in varying degrees to implement 
total change. Some of their findings, their progre?jci, and 
their frustrations are not neWi These schools will con- 
tinue to strive during the next three years to achieve the 
dimensions of the Model • They will experience new progress 
and frustrations, but they will be seeking to develop 
meaningful school programs for all youth. 

The staff has planned for extensive evaluations of the 
progress in these schools by both external and internal 
researchers. Change in pupils, teachers, and principals 
will be analyzed as will the conditions for learning, 
teaching, and supervising. We will analyze changes in the 
use of facilities, supplies, school funds, and time* The 
comparisons wil] not be among schools but rather how each 
individual school fares against its own baseline datai 

The secondary school principal today is fraught with 
frustrations. Principals have two options: They can bear 
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with the frustrations of adolescent alienation toward the 
teaching-learning process and all that this involves • Or 
they can seek change in the secondary schools of our 
society to reduce this alienation • There are frustrations 
in the latter option too* Which option will you select? 

You may wish to use this report and other materials 
available from the NASSP with pupils, teachers, and com- 
munities in exploring meaningful options • This report may 
help you avoid some of the detours, problems, and pitfalls 
others encountered • At least this is our hope and that of 
the schools totally committed to total change in the NASSP 
Model Schools Project • 
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EVALUATION Till; PONTOON TRANSITIONAL DESIGNS 
FINDINGS AND STRATEGIES 

By Donald C. Clark 

The development of valid evaluating procedures for 
measurement ot the effectiveness of programs such as the 
Pontoon Transitional Design presents a challenge of great 
magnitude. This challenge becomes particularly difficult 
when one examines the many variables which may affect the 
results of the study. 

William Georgiades discusses this dilemma when he makes 
the following statement: 

How do you evaluate innovative practices when the 
whole school is innovative, when you change the 
physical plant, the staffing pattern, the time 
schedule, the educational materials, the method- 
ology, and the role of the teacher and learner— all 
within a few years? 
Others have raised questions about the adequacy of evalu- 
ation techniques in measuring the effectiveness of innova- 
tive programs. Egon Guba states: 

The traditional methods of evaluation have failed 
educators in their attempts to assess the impact of 
innovations in operating systems. Indeed, for 
decades the evidence produced by the application of 
conventional evaluation procedures has contradicted 
the experimental evidence of the practitioner. Inno- 
vations have persisted in education not because of 
the supporting evidence of evaluation but despite of 
it. 

This failure of evaluation can be attributed to several 
reasons. Ebel suggests that "new curriculum developments 
are often based on different educational objectives than 
the old. Seldom are they offered simply as new means of 
attaining old ends.** 
He goes on to say: 

A second pioblem arises as a consequence of the 
multitude of variables in addition to the curriculum 
that can affect the attainment of curricular objec- 
tives: variables like pupil ability and interest, 
teachers* skill and attitude, instructional rr rurces$ 
scht lule differences and competing innovatio: , 
Adequate control of all of these variables wo * oe 
difficult to achieve in the most favorable experi- 
mental environment. 
Ebel continues by pointing out that **most curricular 
developments occur in the ongoing educational process." 
Under such conditions the experimenter must compromise 
ideal experimental conditions to avoid unacceptable com* 
promises in educational conditions. He concludes by 
stating: 

As a consequence of these difficulties and limita- 
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tions, attempts to evaluate alternative curriculum in 
comparative experimental studies have seldom if ever 
yielded conclusive » unequivocal results • 
In discussing evaluation of team teaching programs » 
Georgiades is in basic agreement with Ebel*s statement on 
differing educational objectives for new curriculum develop- 
ment. He states: 

Greatly improved student performance as measured by 
standardized achievement tests is not the most 
important objective of team teaching. Teaching basic 
methods of inquiry and cultivating a desire to learn 
are much more significant. The purpose of education 
is not to pile up a storehouse of information in each 
student's brain but to give him the tools with which 
to think. Unfortunately ♦ most current techniques of 
evaluation are designed to measure the piling-up 
process . 

Georgiades also expresses concern that little effort has 
been made to measure some of the more significant targets 
of team teaching. He would classify some of the following 
as targets: 

1. Increasing the student's critical thinking ability 
through small group study 

2. Developing his ability to discuss with others 
through small group experience 

3 Building his sense of responsibility for his own 
education through independent study 

14 Allowing the student to move at his own pace by 
giving him more individualized instruction. 

As discussed by Ebel and Georgiades » the limitations and 
problems of evaluation are many and complex. They» however » 
are not insurmountable. Georgiades expresses a need for 
"Comprehensive studies which will measure all the influen- 
tial factors in the learning process » such as socio- 
economic status* intellectual ability, sex, grade level, 
ethnic representation, and teacher behavior, as well as the 
interaction among these factors." 

A method for achieving more comprehensive studies sug- 
gested by Georgiades was the development of "complex, yet 
clearly formulated, theoretical models of team teaching." 
It is the writer's belief the Pontoon Transitional Design 
meets the criteria as a "complex, yet clearly formulated, 
theoretical model." As such, a series of evaluative 
studies on its effectiveness have led to the development of 
new insight on innovation. 

PONTOON STUDIES: COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE FINDINGS 

The initial evaluation of a pontoon design was conducted 
by Georgiades and Bjelke at Hawthorne High School during 
the 1962-63 school year* This pontoon consisted of ninety 
ninth grade students, scheduled to participate in an all 
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morning propram (four periods) which was comprised of three 
academic subjects (algebra, English, and world geography) 
and a supervised study hall. 

The study sought to (1) compare the English performance 
of pontoon students with those students in regular classes, 
(2) determine teacher reaction to this type of instruction, 
and (3) determine student reaction. To answer these ques- 
tions the Cooperative English Test, forms 2A and 2B were 
administered in September 1962 and May 1963. Teacher and 
student reaction to the program were measured by question- 
naires . 

The findings were as follows: 

1. Experimental pupils showed slightly more growth. The 
difference was not significant. 

2. Teacher enthusiasm for program was readily apparent. 

3. Students attitudes tended to be positive. This 
positive feeling was particularly strong in the area 
of small group instruction where 86% of the students 
requested more. 

^. Lack of significant negative evaluation led investi- 
gators to believe that the design was initially 
workable. 

Georgiades and Bjelke conclude their description of the 
study with the following statement: 

Subsequent investigation may provide answers to 
many questions, such as, the effectiveness of this 
program for pupils of various degrees of ability. 
Before any more definite and far-reaching conclusions 
can be made, further study in this area, exercising 
greater control of the significant variables is in 
order. 

During the 196i*-65 school year Georgiades and Bjelke con- 
ducted an evaluative study of a three-period block, team 
teaching program at Charter Oak High School. The purpose 
of the study was "to compare English achievement of ninth 
grade pupils enrolled in a three-period block, team teach- 
ing (experimental) class with English achievement of ninth 
grade pupils enrolled in a conventional (control) class. 
Subjects taught in the block included algebra, English, and 
social studies. All experimental group students also 
received two days a week of instruction In a reading 
laboratory. 

For the purpose of the study the following measurement 
devices were utilized: 

1. California Test of Mental Maturity— (short fo* n) 
^anguage I.Q. 

2. Differential Aptitude Test— Verbal Reasoning and 
Numerical Ability 

3. California Reading Test— Reading Vocabulary and 
Reading Comprehension 

Teacher-made English Test 
A 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance (mode of instruction by 
I.Q. by sex) was utilized for their study. Thi" analysis 
of variance revealed: 
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!• A significant difference in the means in favor of the 
experimental group on the teacher made test and the 
California Reading Test««Reading Comprehension. 

2. A significant difference in means for the high level 
of intelligence group vs the low level of intelli- 
gence group on all three measures. 

3. A significant difference in means of girls vs boys on 
the teacher made test . 

Georgiades and Bjelke conclude: 

From the significant results revealed in this 
study, it appears that the three-period block is at 
least initially workable. It must hpt remembered that 
a comparison was being made between relative inexper- 
ience with one method (team class) and experience 
with another method (conventional class). 

Consequently, the evaluation might not have been 
completely fair to the team method of instruction, 
since there is a possibility that the teachers have 
r^t yet had an opportunity to make maximum use of and 
to capitalize upon the advantages afforded by this 
new method. Therefore, the significant findings in 
favor of the experimental group add further support 
to the efficacy of the three-period block desi^^n as 
an instructional method. 
The Creative Education Project, initiated at Arvin High 
School in 1966, added several new dimensions to pontoon 
evaluation. They expanded the cognitive evaluation to 
include achievement measurement of all subjects within the 
pontoon. They also attempted to measure the attitudinal 
impact of the pontoon on students by devising a semantic 
differential test, recording student attendance, and con- 
ducting a drop-out study. 

In summarizing the results of the study, Anderson states: 

1. A multi-subject team teaching approach has resulted 
in a significant increase in the experimental group's 

mean I.Q. , • • i 

2. Students in the project are remaining in school sig- 
nificantly longer than students not taught in a team 
teaching method* 

3. A significant difference in academic achievement can 
be seen between the Creative Education Project 
students and the control group. 

H. Student interest in school and attitudes toward 
school are positive factors in the team teaching 
approach. 

5. Teacher enthusiasm for the teaming approach is high. 

6. Direct teacher involvement in curriculum planning is 
a necessary thing in the development of a program 
such as this. Teacher instructional behavior is dif- 
ficult to change unless this direct involvement is 
present. 

7. It is feasible to individualize instruction in a 
multi-subject team teaching approach. 

Young, during the 1967-68 school year, continued to study 
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pontoon at Arvin High School* For the purposes of his 
study, he at;k»Kl the following questions: 

Would there be a difference between the measurable 
characteristics of achievement and attitudes of ninth 
grad'^, low ability students in a pontoon transitional 
design and those of students of comparable status in 
a traditional program? 

Would there be a difference between dropout and 
absence rates of the two groups? 
In most cases, Young found no significant differences in 
the achievement of the pontoon group when compared to that 
of the traditional group* 

Burke, in his evaluation of a high school program, 
focused primarily on student attitudes and teacher be« 
haviors. Cognitive achievement was also measured to deter- 
mine differences (if any) between the performances of 
pontoon and traditional students in the areas of English, 
biology, and world history. 

Utilizing appropriate instruments for measurement of 
attitudes and cognitive achievement. Burke found no sig- 
nificant difference in the teaching performance of pontoon 
and conventional teachers. However, the sma] iness of the 
sample (3 teachers) tends to mitigate againsu drawing any 
conclusions. 

In conclusion. Burke makes the following statements 

While the findings of this study did not clearly 
favor either the Pontoon Transitional Design or the 
conventional curricular structure, it did suggest 
that the essential factors in determining differences 
in effective teaching and learning were the behavior 
and the attitude of both teachers and students, and 
the degree to which teacher and student behavior 
could be changed. The experimental design, in this 
case, the Pontoon Transitional Design, continues to 
merit implementation; however, efforts at evaluation 
of such designs, and greater emphasis in training 
personnel in a manner appropriate and functional, are 
necessary so that differences are given a chance to 
emerge. Ultimately, the purpose for the existence of 
any new structural design is the facilitation and 
enhancement of the teaching-learning process. 
During the 1969-70 school year, Abbott and Roop evaluated 
pontoons operating in the Bellflower Unified School Dis- 
trict. Abbott studied the effects of the pontoon on a 
group of average ability eighth grade students. The two 
groups (pontoon and conventlonalT were given the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Development in the areas of mathe- 
matics, social studies, and writing. Attitudes were 
assessed by using the Rundquiat-Sletto Attitudinal Scale 
and by comparing daily attendance patterns over a nine- 
month period. The behavior of pontoon and conventional 
teachers was compared by using the Teacher Observation 
Scale and the Teacher :^ecord of Activities. 

Abbott was able to draw the following conclusions from 
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his study • 

1. Pontoon students scored significantly higher in 
mathematics than did conventional students* There 
was no significant difference between the two groups 
in social studies and writing. 

2. The analysis of the attitudinal scale revealed a 
tendency for the pontoon students to select positive 
responses more frequently than the conventional 
students. 

3. In the area of teacher behavior, there was a tendency 
for pontoon teachers to lecture more while conven- 
tional teachers tended to provide more individual 
assistance and to engage in more clerical activities. 

Roop*s study concentrated on the evaluation of a ninth 
grade, low I.Q. general science--English— social studies 
pontoon. Cognitive achievement was determined by stan- 
dardized and teacher-made tests; attitudes were assessed by 
utilizing the Rundquist-Sletto Attitudinal Scale, record of 
attendance, and incidence of discipline referral; and 
teacher behaviors were measured for comparison by the 
Teacher Record of Activities. 

Cognitive findings showed a significant difference in 
favor of the pontoon students on the teacher-made mathe- 
matics test. The other subject area tests (standardized 
and teacher-made) tended to also favor pontoon students but 
the differences were not significant. 

In the area of attitudes there was no significant dif- 
ference on the whole test. However, there was a signifi- 
cant difference in favor of the pontoon on item six: view 
of the value of education toward future employment. Atten- 
dance data showed no differences between the groups, but 
the incidence of discipline referrals was significantly 
less for pontoon students. 

The Teacher Record of Activities indicated that when com- 
pared to conventional teachers pontoon teachers utilized 
more large group instruction, more small group discussions, 
and spent more time planning with others. Conventional 
teachers utilized more teacher dominated class presenta- 
tions, more total class discussion, and spent more time in 
independent class assistance. 

Neel, in his study of the Pontoon Transitional Design* 
found that seventh grade pontoon students achieved signifi- 
cantly higher in the area of vocabulary, total reading and 
reference materials. Using a semantic differential instru- 
ment he found significant differences in favor of the 
pontoon group in the affective areas of school, directed 
study, and geography. The Remmers* scale also yielded sig- 
nificant results with pontoon students indicating more 
positive feelings toward the subject areas of English, 
social science, and science. 

In his conclusions Neel states that "in no cognitive or 
affective variable did the control group score signifi- 
cantly higher than the experimental (pontoon) group." 
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Based on this conclusion and findings of other pontoon 
studies ho maker, the following reconunendations: 

• . • with the growing accumulation of research 
concerning the pontoon design, educators should 
consider this approach as an alternative to other 
forms of scheduling ♦ 

During the 1969-70 school y-^ar Clark conducted an evalua- 
tive study of the pontoon at Clifton Intermediate School, 
Monrovia, California. The study entitled "The Pontoon 
Transitional Design: An Evaluation of Attitudes and Cogni- 
tive Achievement of Selected Seventh Grade Students". . . 

• • ♦ was primarily concerned with investigating the 
relationship between classroom structure (The Pontoon 
Transitional Design and conventional programs) and 
the achievement of seventh grade students in reading, 
social studies and mathematics. 

Also investigated were the relationships of the pontoon 
and conventional programs to pupil attitudes and absentee 
rates. Additionally, the classroom performance of pontoon 
teachers was compared to the performance of teachers in 
conventional programs. 

Findings of the study indicated that pontoon students 
achieved significantly higher on the teacher constructed 
social studies test. A significant three-way interaction 
was found between I.Q., method, and sex on the teacher 
constructed mathematics test. The differences favored (1) 
high intelligence pontoon boys, (2) high intelligence com- 
parison girls and (3). low intelligence comparison boys. In 
the affective domain no significant differences were found 
on the attitude questionnaire or in the absentee rate. 

Examination of pontoon schedules indicated that the pon- 
toon teachers did not utilize time in a significantly 
different manner than did comparison teachers. The sched- 
ule did indicate that pontoon teachers varied the class 
size (large group, small group) significantly more than did 
comparison teachers. 

Observation of teacher classroom behavior (Teacher Obser- 
vation Scale) showed no qualitative differences between the 
behaviors of pontoon and conventional teachers. 

In siammary, it should be stated that the failure to con- 
sistently obtain significant differences in both the cogni- 
tive and affective areas may be partially attributable to 
the similarity of the teaching behaviors of pontoon and 
conventional teachers. Burke, Roop, and Abbott ali>o found 
that when the teaching methodologies of experimental and 
comparison group teachers were similar that few significant 
differences were found in student attitudes and cognitive 
achievement. This impoitant area of teacher performance 
will be dis mssed in greater detail in the concluding 
sections of this paper. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SIGNIFICANCE 

Invariably the results of research studies are stated as 
follows: "No significant difference was found in the 
achievement of the experimental group when compared to that 
of the control group." 

What exactly does this mean? In terms of the studies 
reviewed it does mean that experimental and control group 
pupils achieved at approximately the same level. This, 
however, does not tell the entire story of the findings • 
When one considers, for example, that in both studies made 
by Georgiades and Bjelke and in the studies made by Ander- 
son and Young that the pupils were spending up to one-third 
less time with a tea.^her, the no significant difference 
finding gains some significance. This observation also 
holds true for the Burke, Abbott, and Roop, and Clark 
studies. 

The point that needs to be made is that in some instances 
there is significance in a "no significant difference" 
finding. Young states it well when he says: 

In looking at the si^jnificant differences on cer- 
tain dependent variables, and then associating those 
differences with the instruction received in the 
pontoon design, one could conclude the change in 
achievement was due to the instructional differences 
that were available throughout the pontoon design. 
Then it would follow that in the majority of the "no 
difference" results found in reviewing the literature 
and in this study, one could conclude that the out- 
comes of instructional differences were negligible. 
However, this was not the case for this particular 
study. The "no difference" findings were just as 
<? .significant , for achievement growth was negligible 
v.ien the instructional time, under the direct super- 
vision of a teacher in the pontoon design, was only 
one-third that of the direct instructional time of 
the control group. 
Cuba also is concerned with no si, lificant differences. 
He would, however, fault evaluation techniques and not 
innovations for this reoccuring phenomenon. He states: 

Another very significant indication that evaluation 
is in trouble is the fact it is so often incapable of 
uncovering any significant information. 

Over and over comparative studies of alternatives 
in education have ended in a findlnp of "no signifi- 
cant difference." Several conventional responses are 
made to this situation. It is often observed that 
the educationists are incapable of devising any 
approaches that are better than those things that 
they are already using. But, if this is so, we ought 
perhaps to applaud their remarkable consistency, 
since they do not devise alternatives that are any 
worse either! 
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Another oft heard response is to say that the lack 
of efficacy of comparative studies is well estab- 
lished by this consistent failure to find differences 
educationists are then warned not to engage in such 
studies because to do so is to behave stupidly « This 
equally glib response, of .course, ignores the fact 
that this comparative question is exactly the one 
that must be asked if improvement is to occur* What 
could be more relevant, as one gropes to change for 
the better, than to ask about alternatives, and to 
seek to determine which of several available alter- 
natives, including present practice, is most 
efficacious? 

In concluding his artida, Guba makes the following 
statement: 

The primary tat.K in evaluation today is the provi- 
sion of sensible alternatives to the evaluator* The 
evaluation of educational innovations awaits the 
modernization of the theory and practice of the 
evaluative art. We need, then, a technology of eval- 
uation* 

Guba feels that the future is bright and that the profes- 
sion is showing many signs of. awareness of the current 
problenjs of evaluation* "What is important now," he 
states, "is that (current) efforts be vigorously pursued 
and made operational as quickly as possible*" 

TEACHER^ PERFORMANCE 

The performance of teachers in innovative curricular pro- 
grams may provide another dimension when considering the 
problems of "no significant difference*" In programs, like 
the pontoon, where the flexibility of the schedule provides 
teachers with variation of time and group size, the role of 
the teacher is especially important. If a pontoon teacher 
utilizes the same methodology with a small discussion group 
that she would normally use with a standard size class $ no 
intructional advantage is gained* Under such circumstances 
it is not surprising for the results of an evaluation to 
yield "no significant difference" between the experimental 
and conventional programs* 

Cawelti, in a study of twenty-two schools utilizing 
flexible or modular scheduling i expressed this concern: 
* • * it appears that in many instances not much 
change in teaching occurred except that traditional 
teaching was done for different lengths of time in 
different sized groups* 
Fox in discussing the evaluation of the More Effective 
School Program in New York City expresses this same concern 
when he states: 

It (human behavior) does not change simply because 
the conditions mder which the behavior is performed 
change ♦ not even because the old behavior is 
inappropriate to the new conditions. 
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He goes on to say: 

Why shuuM we have to expect her (the teacher) to 
teach differently simply because there were now 20 
children in front of her rather than 28? 

The dimension of teacher performance has become a major 
concern of those responsible for the evaluation of innova- 
tions. It is, therefore, not surprising to note the inclu- 
sion of teacher performance measurement procedures in the 
studies of Burke, Abbott, Roop and Clark* These studies, 
as reviewed previously, indicated differences in student 
achievement where significant differences were found in 
teacher behavior* In Burke's study, no difference in 
teacher behavior yielded no significant difference in 
student achievement* 

Because of 'the importance of teacher behavior in curricu- 
lum evaluations, the concluding section of this paper will 
briefly disc tss some devices utilized in measuring and 
coding teacher behavior* 

TEACHER OBSERVATION SYSTEMS 

Probably one of the most comprehensive reviews on obser- 
vation of classroom instruction was written by Barak 
Rosenshine of Temple University* Entitled, "Evaluation of 
Classroom Instruction," and published in the April, 1970, 
Review of Educational Research , the article attempts "to 
describe available instruments for the observation of 
classroom instruction and to suggest modifications for 
local evaluation of instruction*" This article is briefly 
reviewed in the following paragraphs* 

Rosenshine offers the following statement as the justifi- 
cation of a need for classroom observation: 

The lack of information on classroom interaction 
hinders evaluation of a single curriculum or dif- 
ferent curricula because without this information one 
tends to assume that all classrooms using the same 
curriculum materials constitute a homogeneous 
"treatment variable*" 
He strengthens his case by quoting from a forthcoming 
AERA monograph on classroom observation: 

Neither an understanding of what the curriculum has 
been or what should be tried next time is possible 
without data on teaching methods* In some evaluation 
studies the most valuable data will be those gathered 
by a classroom observation system. 
Uses of observation systems can be classified into the 
following four areas: 

1* Assessing the variability of classroom behavior 
either within or between instructional programs 
2* Assessing the agreement between classroom behavior 

and certain instructional criteria 
3* Describing what occurred in the implementation of the 

instructional materials 
U* Determining relationships between classroom behavior 
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and instructional outcomes. 
According to Rosenshine "instruments for the observation 
of instruction are currently divided into category systems 
and rating systems." He goes on to say: 

This division is based on the amount of inference 
required of the observer or of the person reading the 
research reports Inference here r^^fers to the pro- 
cess intervening between the objective data seen or 
heard and to the coding of those data on an observa- 
tional instrument! Cittegory systems are classified 
as low-inference measures because the items focus 
upon specific, denotable, relatively objective 
behaviors such as "teacher repetition of student 
ideas," or "teacher asks evaluative question" and 
because these events are recorded as frequency 
counts. Rating systems are classified as high 
inference measures becauce they lack such specifi- 
city. Items on rating instruments such as "clarity 
of presentation," "enthusiasm," or "helpful toward 
students" require that an observer infer these con- 
structs from a series of events. 
Most category systems are one-factor systems in which 
each behavior is coded only in terms of its frequency. The 
best example of a one-factor system is Flander*s Inter- 
action Analysis. The Teacher Behavior Inventory used by 
Burke in his study and the Teacher Observation Scale based 
on the work of Flanders, Amidon, and Robertson and f»efinedD 
by Clark, are both examples of one factor category systems. 

Rating systems most commonly take the form of question- 
naires where participants are requested to respond to items 
on a four or five point scale ranging from strongly agree 
to strongly disagree. The best examples of this system are 
found in attitude inventory scales. 

Rosenshine concludes his article with the following 
summary: 

Without adequate data on classroom transactions, Jt 
is difficult for an evaluator to make suggestions for 
the modification of an instructional program. Yet, 
researchers are only beginning to develop tools and 
concepts for the evaluation and study of instruction. 
Currently, three major needs are: greater specifica- 
tion of teaching strategies to be used with instruc- 
tional materials, improved observational instruments 
that attend to the context of the interactions and 
describe classroom interactions in more appropriate 
units than frequency counts, and more research into 
the relationship between classroom events ^^^nd student 
outcome measures • 
Some of the procedures described by Rosenshine have been 
incorporated into recent evaluative studies of ^he effec- 
tiveness of the pontoon. As the pontoon conjept continues 
to expand more and more emphasis will be placed on the tole 
of the teacher in the classroom • As this happens classroom 
observation systems will play an important part in evaluat* 
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ing performance and providing feedback on weaknesses. 
SUMMARY 

In reviewing the evaluative studies of the pontoon it is 
interesting to contrast the differences in the first 
studies conducted by Georgiades and Bjelke with those 
recently completed studies of Abbott » Roop» and Clark. As 
I see it» the difference lies basically in terms of compre- 
hcmsivuness* The early studies dealt only with achievement 
in one component subject and then later expanded to include 
all of the subjects included in the team teaching program* 
It is also interesting to note that the first study » con- 
duc!ted by Georgiades and Bjelke at Hawthorne High School 
also attempted to measure attitudes of both students and 
t<r?achHr5. This is significant when one considers that in 
1903 we were in a period of great emphasis on cognitive 
achievement* This pattern of placing equal emphasis on 
cognitive and affective measures was continued in the 
Anderson and Young studies* This trend continued to be 
emphasised in the pontoon evaluations conducted by Burke i 
Abbott ♦ Roop and Clark. 

The final section of the priper was concerned with class- 
roon observation systems* Emphasis was placed on the 
importance of these areas in assisting teachers to utilize 
appropriate methodologies as they vary time and group size* 
The importance of classroom observation in providing vital 
feedback on classroom procedures was also stressed* The 
section ends with a discussion of the role observation 
plays in determining the effect of interaction styles on 
student achievement* 

In examining the Pontoon Transitional Design over its 
brief ten year history ♦ one becomes aware of the transi- 
tional nature of its development. It is interesting to 
observe the operation of the plan-implement-evaluate- 
revise-implement cycle. Consequently » the transitional 
development of the pontoon was based on a close interdepen- 
dence of development and an evaluation. The result was 
that as more sophisticated programs were developed more 
comprehensive evaluation strategies were required. Simple 
evaluations expanded to include a multitude of cognitive 
and affective measures i schedule analysis « and classroom 
observation* 
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AN EMERGING MODllL: CRITERIJM-REFERENCED EVALUATION 

By Jack L. Housden 
Lannie LeGear 

INTRODUCTION 

The concept of evaluation in education is in a stage of 
transition. Evaluation practices evolve continuously j to 
be certain, but there appears to be a genuine transition in 
how evaluation is to be considered. This change centers 
about the definition of the standards by which learning 
shall be judged, particularly in reference to a set of 
measurable instructional objectives. 

Conventionally, the standards by which educational 
achievement has been judged have been norm-referenced. 
Norm-referenced standards are based upon averages which are 
derived from the performance of groups of individuals. 
These standards can be determined for any evaluation prob- 
lem by merely defining a reference group and measuring its 
performance. The average level of performance of the 
chosen reference group becomes the expected performance 
level by which the quality of subsequent outcomes will be 
j udged . 

Norm-referenced standards are relative to the reference 
group upon which they have been based. A change in the 
reference group will result in a change in the standard. 
Norm-referenced standards are also considered to be rela- 
tive because they do not indicate what an individual can do 
with respect to a specified instructional objective. 
Rather, they indicate what an individual can do in refer- 
ence to other individuals* which may or may not be related 
to any specific instructional objectives. 

The contemporary focus for evaluation in education is 
shifting from a relative, norm-referenced context to a more 
finite and absolute one. Educators are concerning them- 
selves with the identification of specific skills and com- 
petencies required for learning. Such a concept expresses 
itself in efforts to define learning in terms of the 
mastery of specified tasks and in their assessment. 

Standards for evaluation are taken a fixed cut-off 
points by which individual mastery and/or skill attainment 
can be judged adequate or inadequate, irrespective of the 
collective performance of reference groups* These stan- 
dards termed criterion-references standards, are absolute 
because they do not depend upon a reference group and 
because they indicate what an individual can do with 
respect to specified instructional objectives. 

The transition in. educational evaluation from relative to 
absolute standards demands rethinking of the concept of 
evaluation, and this reformulation can be expected to en- 
compass the idea of behavioral objectives for instruction. 
The criterion-referenced evaluation model presented in this 
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paper is e.nffjM 11)', t'vom tliese concepts « 

Fif.ure 1 coinpat^en .iiid contrasts norm-referenced and 
criterion-re ferenceil concepts which exemplify this transi- 
tion. 



Figure 1. 

Norm-referenced 



A comparison of norm-referenced and criterion- 
referenced concpptf. . 

Criterion-referenced 



Reference points are 

average ♦ relative points 

Evaluates individual per- 
formance in comparison to 
a group of persons 

Are used to evaluate a stu- 
dent as "below grade 
level," "at grade level" 
or "above grade level." 

Fails to indicate which 
individuals have mastered 
the spectrum of instruc- 
tional objectives. 

Generally poor aids in 
planning instruction . 

Is vague in relation to the 
instructional content. 

Is more surmitive than 
formativfc . 

Does not operationally 
define mastery and/or 
success . 

Applies poorly to the indi- 
vidualization of 
instruction. 

Is not concerned with task 
anaj.ysis . 

Does not lend itself to 
applied behavioral 
analysis. 

Standardized tests are 
classical examples. 

Tests not sensitive to the 
effects of instruction. 

Tests haVe a low degree of 
overlap with actual ob« 
jectives of instruction. 



Referenced points are fixed 
at specified , cut-off 
points 

Evaluates individual per- 
formance in relation to a 
fixed standard 

Not concerned with grade 
level descriptions. 



Identifies individuals who 
have mastered the spec- 
trum of instructional 
objectives . 

Geared to provide informa- 
tion to be used in 
planning instruction. 

Is content-specific. 

Is more formative than 
summative • 

Operationally defines 
mastery and/or success. 

Applies directly to the 
individualization of 
instruction. 

Depends upon task analysis. 

Lends itself to applied 
behavioral analysis. 

Does not tend to be 
standardized. 

Tests very sensitive to the 
effects of instruction. 

Tests are directly refer- 
enced to the objectives 
of instruction. 
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NormT<»ferencecl 

Test items evaluated In 
reference to persons. 



Criterion -referenced 



Test items evaluated in 



reference to instruc- 



tional objectives. 



Tests results interpreted 
in reference to a 
person's position in 
relation to the scores 
of others* 



Tests results interpreted 
in reference to a 
person's position in 
relation to the curricu- 
lum* 



CRITERION-REFERENCED EVALUATION 

A criterion-referenced evaluation model proposes to^ 
evaluate individual performance in relation to specified 
criteria rather than in relation to other individuals* per- 
formance* It evaluates in terms of criterion-referenced 
standards as oppcsed to normative standards* Criterion- 
referenced standard** ,re defined to be absolute standards 
by which individu 1 -sompetency is judged* The emphasis of 
those absolute svanuards is upon what an individual can do 
in relation to specified behavioral objectives of instruc- 
tion* 

Criterion-referenced evaluation is intended to reflect 
comprehensively the content of a particular curriculum* 
The curriculum! in this context » is defined as the succes- 
sive mastery of discrete content units or objectives stated 
in terms of the behaviors the student is to perform* At^ 
any point in time a student will have mastered some portion 
of the behaviors represented by the curriculum » and his 
score on a criterion-referenced test is a listing of those 
behaviors he has mastered and those which he has not yet 
mastered* The meaning of his test results derives from his 
position in relation to the curriculum and not from the 
relation of his scores to the scores of others* 

Criterion-referenced evaluation^ then^ begins with a com- 
prehensive set of specific behaviorally-stated objectives* 
Tests are designed to discriminate between mastery and non- 
maiitery of these objectives* They are selected to reflect 
the curriculum— that is» to be sensitive to instruction and 
therefore accurately represent mastery or non-mastery of 
objectives* Criterion-referenced evaluation^ therefore » is 
conceptualized as the comparing of performance with objec- 
tives* 

A criterion-referenced model requires that standards by 
which mastery shall be judged are to be specified prior to 
assessment* The selection of the cut-off points for the 
standards of performance appears to be somewhat arbitrary ♦ 
Research efforts have yet to identify the parameters in- 
volved in setting mastery standards* However » several 
operating instructional programs which employ a criterion- 
referenced evaluation system exist* An analysis of their 
cut-off criteria may be useful in the eventual setting of 
these standards* For example » the Banning Adult School in 
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Wilmington, California, employs an 80 per cent mastery 
standard (80/100 of the test items correctly answered) in a 
programmed instruction individualized learning setting • 
Using a similar programmed instruction format, the Central 
City Occupational Center in Los Angeles, California, has 
adopted an 85 per cent mastery standard (85/100 of the test 
items correctly answered). Southwest Regional Laboratory 
in Inglewood, California, advocates a 100 percent mastery 
standard in their Learning Mastery System for first grade 
reading. Likewise, the Southern California Regional Occu* 
pational Center (SCROC) in Torrance, California, requires a 
100 per cent competency level for certification of pro- 
ficiency in their auto tune-up training program. 

In summary, while the selection of criterion-referenced 
standards for judging mastery of instructional objectives 
is somewhat arbitrary, once selected they become absolute 
cut-off points for evaluating the outcomes of instruction. 
If the curriculum is organized in terms of sequences of 
instructional objectives, then criterion-referenced evalua- 
tion is the appropriate model for evaluation of learning 
outcomes. 

CRITERION-REFERENCED TESTING 

The criterion-referenced evaluation model requires a 
criterion-referenced approach to testing and test construc- 
tion. The primary purpose of criterion-referenced tests is 
to yield scores that are directly interpreta^le in terms of 
specified performance standards. A criterion-referenced 
test is one that is deliberately constructed to give scores 
that tell what kinds of behaviors individuals with those 
scores can demonstrate. These procedures tend to be very 
specific and limited to a narrow range of educational 
objectives. This results in the use of tests which: a) 
are built to appropriately prescribed behavioral objec- 
tives} b) are sensitive to change via intervention 
(instruction); and c) may constitute ai operational 
definition of success or mastery. 

In order to construct a criterion-referenced test one 
must essentially perform a task analysis of the relevant 
behavior. This must also be applied to the method and 
material used to teach the student to acquire the intended 
behavior. The task analysis will help classify objectives 
into subtasks. Each subtask must be logically related to 
the basic objective and the basic objective to the broader 
curriculum. Test items must clearly reflect this classifi- 
cation of subtasks. 

The emphasi' which has been placed upon stating terminal 
performance objectives for instruction in behavioral terms 
and demonstrating the achievement of those objectives 
necessitates evaluative instruments for measuring the pre- 
sence or absenc^ of said objectives. 

Adoption of a criterion-referenced evaluation model man- 
dates the development of criterion-referenced measurement 
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techniques in which instrument items are ob«jective-specif ic • 
Objective-specif ic means that the items are keyed directly 
to the objectives of instruction so that some congruence 
exists between items and objectives. Hence the items them- 
selves must be specifically connected in some manner to the 
objectives. They must be objective-specific. 

Criterion-referenced test items must also be criterion- 
related. That is, some criterion-referenced standard for 
judging competence in reference to the item must be deter- 
mined prior to the administration of the test. Items which 
are objective-specific and criterion-related have the 
potential to be good criterion-test items. 

Criterion-referenced tests provide the vehicle for evalu- 
ation of instructional success in terms of a student *s 
achievement in relation to a specified body of content. 
Ideally, criterion-referenced tests should: (1) be made up 
of items which directly assess the skills involved in a 
unit of learning i (2) provide an indication of the exact 
areas and behaviors in which a student has achieved mastery 
or non-mastery; (3) provide cross-referencing of the sub- 
skills required in each test item; and (U) also provide 
cross-referencing of skills with instructional materials. 

There has been a variety of approaches to criterion- 
referenc3d instrumentation. Criterion-referenced tests 
themselves assume many forms. Figure 2 summarizes repre- 
sentative types of criterion-referenced instruments cur- 
rently being used. 

Figure 2. Representative types of criterion-referenced 
instruments . 



Types 

Objective tests (True- 
false, multiple choice, 
completion type items) 



Task Analysis charts 



Self-rating checklists 



Diagnostic inventories 



Common Use? ? 

Used as pretests and posttests 
to measure cognitive learning 
outcomes. Perhaps most 
commonly used (and misused) 
criterion-referenced tests. 
Frequently termed "paper and 
pencil tests." 

Used in targeting behaviors to 
be shaped through instruction 
and in identifying their 
presence or absence. 

Used in self-evaluation to 
determine the presence or 
absence of certain predefined 
characteristics . 

Used in identifying prerequi- 
site skills and entering com- 
petency levels. Used for 
classification and placement; 
also for program planning and 
remediation. 
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Types 

Problem identification 
checklists 



Used in identifying problems or 
potential problems by asses* 
sing the presence or absence 
of specified pre-conditions 
for success. 



Common Uses 



Antecdotal situation 
quizzes 



Used when the terminal perfor- 
mance objective is a pre- 



scribed response to a novel 
situation* Lends itself to 
an audio-visual presentation 
of the novel situation. 



APPLICATION OF CRITERION-REFERENCED EVALUATION TO INDIVID- 
UALIZED INSTRUCTION 

A criterion-referenced evaluation model is particularly 
suitable for facilitating the implem^^ntation of a con- 
tinuous progress curriculum as well as other individualized 
instruction programs. For example » criterion-referenced 
evaluation can function to arrange a particular set of 
objectives in an hierarchical sequence (such as in reading 
and mathematics) with the mastery of one set or subset of 
behaviors prerequisite for the next. Where an hierarchical 
sequence is not necessary > as may be the case in some 
science and social study content » criterion-referenced 
evaluation can assist in developing a sequence of steps 
which indicate precisely what desired behaviors are to be 
learned. When such a sequence is obtained* then^ it is 
possible at any one point in time to answer the question 
"Where does the student stand in respect to some defined 
body of content that is interpretable in terms of the 
skills and behaviors needed for mastery of that content?" 
Criterion-referenced evaluation of individualized instruc- 
tion» therefore I can be used to assure success of a partic- 
ular instructional sequence in relation to a particular 
student* 8 achievement. 

Teachers can also use the results of a criterion- 
referenced "testing situation to mold the instructional 
sequence around the individual student *s rate' and style of 
learning! individual goals ♦ level of motivation and other 
unique characteristics. The teacher can also use the 
assessment situation to determine the extent to which the 
student has achieved the problem solving skills to the best 
of his ability. In addition * further instruction is based 
upon sequences of skills which can be carefully defined in 
terms of those skills which are both prerequisite to and 
sufficient for varying levels of mastery so that the teache 
or student can determine which level of proficiency is 
sufficier't for the particular individual • The teacher can 
determine as well the effectiveness of the "match" between 
student I methodi material* environment* and time so that 
one or all may be adjusted to provide for success for the 
student . 
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SUMMARY 

A transition in the concept of educational evaluation 
appears to be clearing the way for the emergence of 
criterion-referenced evaluation. A criterion-referenced 
evaluation model is proposed to evaluate individual per- 
formance in relation to specified criteria (criterion- 
referenced standards) rather than in relation to other 
individual's performance (norm-referenced standards). 
Criterion-referenced standards are deiined as absolute 
standards, since, contrary to relative, norm-ref erenced 
standards, they do not depend upon a reference group, and 
they do indicate what an individual can do with respect to 
specified instructional objectives. 

Adoption of a criterion-referenced evaluation model 
requires the development of criterion-referenced measure- 
ment techniques which relate test items to instructional 
objectives . 

Criterion-referenced evaluation is particularly well 
suited for helping to pave the way for more widespread 
adoption of individualized instructici. 
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Summary 

For many yt>ar« eclucdtoro hrive felt frustrated because the 
majority of evaluations of promising, new programs report 
"no sij^,nif icant difference" when compared to existing pro- 
grams • It should be pointed out that the prevalence of 
thi^? phenomenon may represent shortcoming's in evaluation 
design and procedures rather than the ineffectiveness or 
inferiority of innovative programs. 

In this section various writers have examined some of the 
factors important to building effective evaluative pro* 
grams. The following concepts were emphasized; 

1. Comprehensive evaluations must measure "all of the 
influential factors in the learning process." 
. Hew methods must be devised that will effectively 
measure all of the objectives of individualized pro- 
grams, evaluation of new progr^^ms can no longer be 
limited exclusively to the meanut-ement of the "piling- 
up process" (achievement tests). 
3. Learning how to learn is the major goal of most inno- 
vative programs. Methods must be devised to evaluate 
this goal. 

There are certain elements within the school program 
that are much easier to change. 

5. Comprehensive evaluation programs must be developed 
that incorporate the plan-implement-evaluate-revise- 
implement cycle. 

6. Only long-range evaluation strategies can provide for 
a close interdependence of development, evaluation, 
and revision. 

7« Criterion-referenced evaluation has particular signi- 
ficance to individualir.ed instructional programs* 

The importance of comprehensive evaluation systems as a 
part of any instructional program cannot be overemphasized. 
Evaluation takes on added significance to the innovative 
educator who looks to it as a source of information for 
decision making. Individualized programs are not built 
overnight; they require nurture, patience, guidance, and 
evaluation. 
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